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Modern Tactics 
By Colonel E. G. Peyton, 38th Infantry! 


varying conditions of the modern 

battlefield make a treatise on 
modern tactics well-nigh inexhaustible, 
should one enter into a discussion of the 
tactical dispositions necessary to meet 
and solve each of the many different 
problems that arise. The solution of 
these problems usually does not present 
unsurmountable difficulties. They are 
disposed of as a matter of habit and as 
a matter of course by the officer who has 
devoted his time to thought, study, and 
training in the tactical principles in- 
volved by the solution of peace-time 
problems, on the map and on the ground. 

The attitude and training of every 
officer should be such that he will have 
the assurance in his own mind and the 
confidence in himself that he is prepared 
to meet and properly dispose of the 
battlefield complications he may en- 
counter. 

If an officer goes into battle with the 
feeling that some tactical problem might 
arise that he will be unable to solve, or, 
in addition to the usual distractions, he 
burdens himself with the fear that he 
might pursue the wrong course, when a 
problem does arise, his mind cannot be 
concentrated on exercising proper direc- 
tion of the combat and on taking and 
organizing his objective. He is likely 


bi influences that produce the 


to be looking for an excuse to assume the 
defensive and to be thinking of a satis- 
factory explanation to give his chief for 
his failure to progress. 

In this discussion of modern tactics, 
I will omit any reference to the neces- 
sary sturdiness of physique on the part 
of the soldier. I might also assume that 
he is possessed of the proper discipline, 
and proceed with the discussion from 
the time the front of the attack enters 
the zone of enemy artillery fire and con- 
tinue it to the taking of the objective. 
But modern tactics are so dependent 
upon control, and control so dependent 
upon discipline, and discipline so de- 
pendent upon the character of our every- 
day work, that I will approach the bat- 
tlefield rapidly through the barracks, 
the athletic field, the drill field and the 
maneuver ground. 

Peace-time training and instruction 
involves the important feature of in- 
stilling in the soldier the habit of respect 
for, and obedience to, constituted au- 
thority. This habitual respect and 
obedience simplifies the problem of 
control, and control brings about unity 
of action. Unity of action, combined 
with the soldier's efficiency in the use 
of his weapon, leads to fire superiority, 
and fire superiority insures success. 

All disciplinary drills, tactical study 
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and training must be undertaken with 
the ultimate object of gaining success 
in battle. The standards of accuracy 
that are established in training will be 
the standards that will be followed in 
active operations. Laxity in control 
of men now will result in increased laxity 
in control on the battlefield. 

By means of the daily close order 
drills, formal guard mounting, parades, 
inspections, and other ceremonies, a 
high standard of “‘drill ground”’ control 
is rapidly acquired. The soldier listens 
to the explanations of movements, and 
as his training continues he executes the 
movements of the Drill Regulations 
with great accuracy. This “drill 
ground” control of a fresh, mentally 
alert, well-fed man is frequently a mere 
superficial indication of discipline. To 
penetrate the camouflage you have 
ordinarily only to adorn the soldier with 
a 45-pound pack and take him for a 
stroll of about 10 or 12 miles. The real 
standard of discipline to which he con- 
forms will then be exposed. It will 
be indicated by widened intervals, 
lengthened distances, pained expres- 
sions, mutterings of discontent and slow 
response to orders. 

This “drill ground” control must be 
developed and extended into an habitual 
“everywhere” control. Officers of lim- 
ited experience, with undeveloped dis- 
ciplinary ideas, may be able to explain 
the movements, “parrot’”’ the com- 
mands of the Drill Regulations, and 
have splendid drill ground control. But 
when you analyze these cases, you will 
find that this control is due to the drill 


ground atmosphere, the presence of 
the major, the colonel, the general, or 
the spirit of competition. These same 
troops taken from this atmosphere and 
drilled in an isolated place under these 
same officers will show a relaxation, 


indicating that the discipline is super- 
ficial and not habitual. To develop 
“everywhere” control the officer must 
first exercise ‘drill ground”’ control by 
requiring accurate conformity to the 
movements prescribed in the Drill 
Regulations, and then from recall until 
the assembly for the next drill he should 
not neglect the occasions that arise of 
showing that control is vested in him. 

He should allow no irregularities to 
go unnoticed. He must correct all 
failures on the part of the soldier to con- 
form to published orders and instruc- 
tions. The officer who heaves a sigh of 
relief when recall sounds, feeling that 
he can give his voice a rest for a time, 
that his military duties are over until 
next assembly, makes a serious mistake. 
He is not preparing himself or his com- 
mand for “everywhere” or “battlefield” 
control. 

In the performance of these duties, 
there are three classes of officers—the 
strong, the weak, and the bashful. I 
will not attempt to suggest the numerical 
strength of each class, but I have at 
times seen the strong woefully in the 
minority. The strong officer continues 
the training of men after recall by requir- 
ing individuals and groups of men to 
conform to the published orders and 
wishes of the regimental and division 
commanders. The weak see errors but 
do not correct them. The bashful avoid 
seeing errors because their timidity 
prevents correcting them. Todevelopa 
proper control, that will extend to every 
man everywhere—a condition so requi- 
site and so valuable, especially when 
units are mixed during battle—it is es- 
sential that all officers speak the same 
language. The weak must develop 
strength and the bashful must overcome 
his diffidence. If the weak on the one 
side and the bashful on the other would 
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stand beside the strong when he is 
instructing a recruit, or correcting a man 
in the regimental area for not accurately 
complying with orders and regulations, 
the indication of unity of ideas and pro- 
cedure on the part of officers would 
impress itself. This is true not only 
with respect to the man spoken to, 
but the big lesson may be impressed 
upon fifteen or twenty men looking on. 
If incidents of this character were of 
frequent occurrence in the regimental 
area, all the men would soon absorb the 
idea that control is invested in every 
officer, which of course is of infinite 
battlefield value. Even comments 
among the men in the barracks are of 
value—That darned lieutenant made 
me button my blouse.”” ‘‘That’s noth- 
ing, the captain made me go back the 
length of the barracks and pass him 
again because I did not salute right.” 
The recruit listening and looking on is 
filing away useful disciplinary ideas. 
The noncommissioned officer, too, will 
step in and assert himself when he feels 
he has the support of the officers. A 
noncommissioned officer will not exert 
himself to enforce rules that are habit- 
ually broken. The duty of maintaining 
a high standard of conformity to orders 
and regulations should not be left to a 
few officers. Continual fault finding is 
not pleasant, but for the purpose of 
instilling habits of control in men it is 
the duty of all officers to continue in- 
struction when necessary and to correct 
inaccuracies on the part of men, not 
only at drill but at all times. Do not 
misunderstand me, and think that I am 
advocating the employment of the 
entire commissioned personnel of a regi- 
ment for the sole purpose of “‘bawling 
out” every man he sees in the regimental 
area. I merely want the official influ- 
ence for good to continue between drills, 


and the corrections to be of such a 
nature as will instill pride in appearance, 
pride in organization, willingness first 
and then desire on the part of men to do 
what is right at all times. 

From ‘“Ludendorff’s Own Story,” 
I will quote in this connection his ideas 
and aims as a regimental commander 
in the instruction and training of his 
regiment: 

I realize all the more the great re- 
sponsibility which rested on me as 
commanding officer of the regiment as 
I saw the coming war rapidly approach- 
ing. In various addresses to my officers, 
I pointed out what extremely serious 
times we lived in. In the army I 
saw not only the assurance of Germany’s 
safety and future, but also a guarantee 
of internal peace. 

Discipline, to which officer and private 
alike were subjected, was in my opinion 
the only basis on which an army could 
be effectively trained for war. Such 
a training could be acquired only 
through long service. It is only what 
discipline makes second nature in a 
man that is lasting and outlives even 
the demoralizing impressions of the 
battlefield and the psychological changes 
wrought by a long campaign. It was 
our thorough distipline and training in 
peace time which was to make up for 
our inferiority in numbers in the coming 
war. 

My aim was to turn highly disciplined 
troops into responsible men possessed 
of initiative. Discipline is not intended 
to kill character but to develop it. 
The purpose of discipline is to bring 
about uniformity in cooperating for 
the attainment of a common goal, 
and this uniformity can be obtained 
only when each one sets aside the 
thought of his own personal interests. 
This common goal is victory. Words 
fail to describe the demands that are 
made of a soldier in battle. To go 
“over the top” under enemy fire is, 
indeed, a heroic act, but it is by no 
means the most difficult. How much 
resolution and readiness to shoulder 
responsibility is required of a man who 
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either has to lead or send others to 
certain death. Those are acts the 
appalling nature of which no one can 
imagine who has not himself had to per- 
form them. 

Besides the care of the men and the 
education of the noncommissioned 
officers, an education which was also 
calculated to assist them in their future 
callings, I attached the greatest im- 
portance to increasing the efficiency 
of the officers’ corps and the training of 
the younger officers. While the per- 
sonnel of the regular officers’ corps is 
always the same, the officers of the 
reserve, the noncommissioned officers 
and men change continually. So the 
officers’ corps is the mainspring of the 
army. The officers must, therefore, 
be thoroughly conversant with the 
army’s great deeds and possess a com- 
prehensive knowledge of their country’s 
history, as it is expected of all men who 
have to lead others. 

Nothing can be torn from its historical 
context without serious prejudice. No 
one should forget that in time of danger 
the guardianship of the fortunes of 
the state devolves upon the commis- 
sioned officer, supported by the non- 
commissioned officer. This explains the 
exclusivness of the officers’ corps and 
its holding aloof from political life. 

I aim at making my officers conver- 
sant with the conditions of modern 
warfare, and endeavor to strengthen 
in them that self-assurance which is 
essential to the fulfillment of their 
difficult task, but must not develop 
into arrogance. 


I believe every officer would respond 
more thoroughly to the obligation of 
daily instilling habits of control in the 
soldier if he realized that he who 
avoids this responsibility may encour- 
age misbehavior on the battlefield. 

On the athletic field, the greatest 
care should be exercised that the contest, 
whatever its nature, is not destructive 
to control. I have seen a_ soldier 
football player, in disagreeing with the 
officer referee, shake his finger at the 


latter while stating his case. The 
words used may have been a logical and 
correct comment on the point at issue, 
but the attitude as visualized from the 
side lines was poisonous to the minds 
of hundreds of recruits looking on. 
Taking issue with the umpire of a 
baseball game in civil life is the joyous 
prerogative of those occupying the 
bleachers, but in our army games this 
attitude on the part of the soldier 
toward an officer umpire will retard the 
development of that “everywhere” 
control I have spoken of. 

The hazardous conditions of the 
modern battlefield and the various 
expedients resorted to, of widening 
intervals here and taking column forma- 
tion there to conserve man-power, 
diminish control when you enter the 
zone of enemy artillery fire. As you 
advance your control is further dimin- 
ished, first by the increased intensity of 
enemy artillery fire, and later by your 
arrival in the zone of effective small 
arms fire. Control throughout the 
action will be in direct proportion to 
the disciplinary habits you have in- 
stilled in the men in the regimental 
areas, on the drill ground, on the 
athletic field, on the maneuver ground 
and on the practice march. 

As you advance, the efficiency of 
your peace-time training or the lack of 
it, in the soldier’s use of his weapon 
and control, will have direct effect upon 
modern tactics. It largely determines 
whether your front-line troops by their 
own training and habits can continue 
their advance after a temporary pause, 
gaining fire superiority by their own 
efforts, or whether you will have to 
increase your volume of fire and give 
the necessary forward impetus by 
feeding in supports. It is at these 
authorized pauses, designed to regain 
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superiority, to permit of filtering for- 
ward, or for other purposes, that troops 
improperly trained and possessed of 
camouflage discipline will lay down the 
rifle to bandage a wounded comrade or 
will smell the fumes of a high explosive 
and report themselves as gas cases to 
the surgeon. It is here, too, that the 
restless, excited, and thoughtless, fret- 
ting on account of the necessary pause, 
will start the “‘come on, boys, let’s go,”’ 
and, in defiance of control, rush forward 
thereby needlessly increasing casualties 
and making necessery further demand 
on the supports. 

That ‘‘come on, let’s go,” spirit is 
all right, but it should be developed 
along proper lines, and you should 
select the best men possessing it now 
and train them right for leadership of 
groups in action. 


I have emphasized the necessity for 
control that must be acquired and 
exercised by officers. But officers are 
also susceptible to the destructive 


enemy agencies, of shell, shrapnel, 
bullets, bayonet, and gas, and there is 
not an unlimited supply of extra officers 
at hand who can be put in at once to 
replace officer casualties. Therefore our 
peace-time training should involve the 
careful and thorough instruction of 
noncommissioned officers in leadership 
and in the exercise of control. 

Both the Regular Army and the 
National Guard were combed for officer 
material during the recent war; but 
there were soldiers left, who, lacking in 
educational qualifications to become 
officers, were available as efficient non- 
commissioned officers, and there were 
privates left who from association and 
environment knew the methods of 
exercising control and filled in as non- 
commissioned officers. In the National 
Army we had to appoint and train 


leaders from the associates and intimate 
friends of the men, over whom the new 
noncommissioned officers were placed 
in authority. Their efficient training 
was difficult, tedious, and continuous. 
Our best men were being constantly 
taken from us in France and sent as 
officer candidates to Langres. Drill 
ground control exercised by noncom- 
missioned officers, due tothe drill ground 
atmosphere mentioned above, was ex- 
cellent, but the noncommissioned officer 
is not assisted in acquiring “everywhere” 
control by the salute, by having his 
presence emphasized by the call of 
“attention” or by other similar prerog- 
atives of commissioned officers. 

Regulations and customs of the 
service prescribe certain procedure with 
reference to dealing with and treatment 
of noncommissioned officers, but the 
company commander possesses wide 
range of initiative in training them in 
the exercise of habitual control. Make 
use of the detail of a noncommissioned 
officer in charge of quarters not neces- 
sarily as a routine measure of keeping 
the barracks and the vicinity clean, 
but use it primarily as a means of 
giving the noncommissioned officer 
habitual control. 

Give your instructions personally to 
the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
the quarters in such a manner that he 
will have to specifically order a par- 
ticular man to do a particular thing in 
order to carry out instructions. It is 
the exercise of control off the drill field 
that develops in the noncommissioned 
officer the power of control, and, in the 
private, the habit of obedience to the 
noncommissioned officer. 

Surprise annihilates control and must 
be carefully guarded against by scouts, 
patrols, and liaison or inter-communica- 
tion groups. Flanks of course are 
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vulnerable. Privates Smith, Jones and 
Brown are skirmishers on an exposed 
flank attacking an enemy in front. 
At one of the pauses in the advance for 
firing at the enemy in front, Smith has 
sand thrown in his face by bullets coming 
from the flank. He immediately con- 
cludes that this enemy on his flank is 
more dangerous than the enemy in 
front. He turns and fires at his most 
dangerous enemy. Jones, in crawling 
forward, has the same experience and 
he turns and starts firing to the flank. 
Brown has advanced but a short distance 
when he concludes that Smith and 
Jones are right,and he too takes up 
firing to the flank. The attention of 
other men is taken from the enemy in 
front to the enemy on the flank, and it 
is in this manner that flanks are turned, 
rolled up or rolled back and the advance 
stopped. 

Low flying enemy planes with their 
machine guns and bombs limit control 
by diverting the soldier’s mind from the 
enemy in front. Protections against 
such raiders is usually not to be ex- 
pected from the air service and anti- 
aircraft weapons, and our make-shift 
arrangements of employing in some case 
captured machine guns with untrained 
crews were not highly successful. Even 
the use of our machine guns with their 
trained crews is apt toshoot away large 
quantities of valuable ammunition that 
is difficult to supply in a fruitless attack 
against these enemy planes. However, 
the moral effect is often most beneficial. 

I have taken judicial notice of physical 
fitness, and I have outlined the daily 
procedure necessary during the training 
period to gain control. It is assumed 
also that the soldier has acquired suit- 
able proficiency in the use of his 
weapon. To prepare the unit as a mass 


for the application of modern tactics 
the development of spirit and morale 
is of greatest importance, and in this 
character of training I quote and 
recommend the receipt given by a 
former colonel of this division' to be 
used in connection with efficient peace- 
time training. 

Do you want an invincible, uncon- 
querable regiment? Then organize it, 
administer it, train it and fight it along 
unconquerable lines. Imbue it with a 
pride that scoffs at danger, inspire it 
with a soul of intrepidity and honor 
and make it to knew that its defeat is 
impossible, that it may be killed but 
that it cannot be conquered. 

I shall now take my command through 
the attack. If my troops had not been 
trained in control, efficiency and spirit 
as outlined above, I would much prefer 
a nice little battlefield only suitable 
for my purpose, and very much unsuited 
to enemy purposes. Such a battlefield 
is rarely or never found. They are as 
variable as contours. If the enemy 
does not like his side of it he digs it up 
here, clears it away there, powders it 
with mines in certain places, and per- 
fumes adjacent areas with gas. He 
emphasizes his complete title to it by 
partially surrounding portions of it 
with a very substantial fence of barbed 
wire. Reconnaissance and the intel- 
ligence sections provide military in- 
formation. The military commander 
provides the agencies necessary to 
neutralize the enemy’s strength and 
permit the soldier to advance to the 
point where,by practical application of 
his training and team work, by efficient 
use of his weapon, and by proper in- 
dividual initiative, he gains superiority 
over his enemy. 


In a fire fight of one squad against 
another, success will rest with the squad 
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whose individual members achieve 
greater success over the individuals of 
the other squad; in like manner in a 
long battle line the success of the 
general issue will depend on the number 
and extent of local successes. The 
success achieved by the platoon makes 
it possible for the company to ac- 
complish its mission, success of the 
companies insures the accomplishment 
of the regimental mission, and success 
of regiments leads to division success. 
Orders for the attack with maps 
defining the regimental sector and the 
objective have been received. The 
special reconnaissances have been com- 
pleted; others are in progress. The 
additional machine-gun companies have 
been attached to the regiment by the 
brigade commander; a company of 
engineers and two accompanying guns 
have been assigned. The regimental 
commander holds his conference of 
unit commanders and explains his 
objective and orders for the attack. 
One battalion is designated as the 
assault battalion, to which are attached 
a machine-gun company, a one-pounder 
gun, two light mortars, and perhaps 
sections of chemical and flame service. 
The latter may be of assistance in the 
beginning action, but on account of 
their heavy equipment and necessarily 
slow advance they will rarely be of 
service again until after the objective 
is reached and its organization under- 
taken. The other two battalions are 
designated, one for the reserve and one 
to follow in support of the assaulting 
battalion. A machine-gun company, a 
one-pounder gun and two light mortars 
are attached to it. ‘“‘Moppers-up” 
may be taken from this battalion, but, 
as a rule, it is better to avoid making 
detachments, except such as are neces- 
sary for reconnaissance. The other (re- 


serve) battalion has a machine-gun 
company and a one-pounder. This 
battalion is for a time a reserve in name 
only. It performs the special and 
extra duty of the battlefield. The 
patrols for flank protection and for 
lateral communication are taken from 
it. The strongest patrol is assigned to 
duty on the flank towards the next 
division in line; ammunition carriers, 
litter-bearers and perhaps the moppers- 
up are taken from this battalion. 

In discussing these duties in detail, 
I will first take up the strong patrol for 
flank protection and lateral communica- 
tion and discuss it under the head of 
combat liaison, the term that was gen- 
erally applied to troops assigned to 
that duty in France. 


COMBAT LIAISON 


The sectors assigned to the attacking 
regiments are never chalked out for 
them on the ground, and even though 
commanders have maps and compasses 
their units will waver from the straight 
and narrow path assigned them, leaving 
intervals in the line that might cause 
the assaulting troops to straddle enemy 
resistance, and a fluid defense will cause 
a flow of additional resistance into these 
holes, caving in both sides of the open- 
ing and thereby absolutely checking 
any further advance. These gaps are 
so vulnerable, so susceptible of picking 
up the block that will clog the wheels 
of progress, that they must be watched 
and plugged up in time to prevent 
disastrous results. 

Our Field Service Regulations, which, 
like certain other pre-war products, 
have improved with age, prescribe the 
combat patro! for detecting and re- 
porting an exposed flank or an opening 
of this character in the line. 

In the absence of special provision 
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being made for flank protection by 
higher authority, each organization 
commander is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting his own flanks. 
The duty of watching for openings 
that may occur in an attacking line 
within the regimental sector or within 
the brigade sector may be accomplished 
by small combat patrols, detailed from 
the attacking units. Between divisions, 
however, the interval in the line be- 
comes a kind of No Man’s Land, 
in that no one seems to feel the re- 
sponsibility for this space; each com- 
mander of contiguous units is apt to 
feel that the widening interval is in the 
other sector. Therefore it is important, 
prior to an advance, to make special 
provisions for filling the breach that 
nearly always occurs between divisions. 
Troops for this purpose are taken from 
the assaulting regiments of each of the 
divisions, and the strength of this 
detachment varies in size from two 
platoons to two companies. The de- 
tachments for this purpose are pre- 
scribed and designated in such manner, 
in orders, that there is no mistaking 
in whom this command is vested— 
usually a company from one attacking 
regiment and two platoons from the 
other. If there is any doubt, the 
regimental commanders from whom the 
groups are detailed get together and 
settle the question of responsibility 
and command. If the detachment con- 
sists of a company from one regiment 
and a platoon from the other, the 
company commander usually com- 
mands, and one or more machine-gun 
platoons are assigned to it. In the 
absence of other instructions, the com- 
mandershould send reportsand messages 
to, and receive instructions from the 
regimental commander from whom this 
unit is taken. I suggest this because 


he has no direct means of communi- 
cating promptly with brigade or division 
headquarters, and the captain is more 
accustomed to transacting business with 
his own regimental headquarters. Then, 
too, the colonels of assaulting regiments 
are vitally concerned in his operations. 

The proper handling of this detach- 
ment is difficult, and a commander of 
judgment and skill should be selected. 
Special study and attention should be 
given this important duty during our 
peace-time training and in maneuvers. 
A common error is for this command to 
elbow itself in, make and at the same 
time fill a breach between the two 
divisions soon after the attack starts, 
this to the exclusion and neglect of its 
specially assigned duties. Another error 
is to permit it to be frittered away by 
individuals and small groups of men 
joining and remaining with the attack- 
ing units before the occasion for their 
employment arises. 

This combat group should be handled 
as a kind of movable outpost maneuver- 
ing between the front line and the 
supporting troops. The outguards 
should be small patrols so conducted 
as each to observe the movements of 
the other and the progress of the 
action in front. The remainder of 
the group follows as supports prepared 
to fill promptly a permanent interval 
between divisions. Care must be exer- 
cised to differentiate between a tem- 
porary interval, occasioned by troops 
avoiding and working around an im- 
possible fire-swept zone, and the perma- 
nent interval due to the drifting apart 
of the assaulting troops as they advance. 

The space between assaulting units 
of contiguous divisions frequently results 
from one division overcoming its enemy 
obstacles more rapidly than the other. 
The commander of the combat liaison 
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group must promptly report and care- 
fully watch this opening between divi- 
sions. It would be preferable for the 
commander of the regiment whose 
front line is being held up to send 
certain troops over the route of the 
other, where the going is good; as 
pointed out by the report of the combat 
liaison commander, to take the enemy 
in that sector in flank. Circumstances 
may warrant this flank attack by a part 
of the combat liaison troops. Great 
care should be exercised not to commit 
all those troops to this attack and to 
leave the flank of the advancing troops 
in the air unless the commander is 
assured that the exposed flank of the 
assaulting troops will be protected. 
This detachment continues to perform 
its functions until the objective is 
taken and organized. 

Ammunition Carriers—After the ex- 
tra ammunition has been issued and the 
combat trains resupplied, the additional 
ammunition is left on the limbers and 
the combat train is held in readiness 
to move forward. Previous to H-hour 
the regimental commander has de- 
signated the route over which ammuni- 
tion will be taken forward. The engi- 
neer and pioneer platoon, after as- 
sisting the assaulting troops in their 
start, repair this route and blaze or 
mark it. A company of the reserve 
battalion designated in advance is also 
charged with the duty of getting forward 
ammunition for the assaulting troops. 
During the advance the limbers are 
taken as far forward as enemy activities 
permit, an ammunition dump is ex- 
tablished, and extra ammunition is 
supplied the assaulting troops from 
this dump by pack animals, carts or 
carriers. As the advance continues, the 
combat train, having replenished, es- 
tablishes a new dump forward for 


ammunition distribution by the same 
means. The limbers, in refilling after 
establishing each dump, should, when 
practicable, pick up the ammunition 
left over at the last dump. The 
officer or noncommissioned officer in 
charge of a detail of carriers should 
ascertain from battalion headquarters 
where the ammunition is needed, and 
take it to where the company com- 
manders can cause its distribution to 
assaulting echelons by reinforcements. 
Calls for extra ammunition are more 
frequent and more alarming from the 
specialists’ arms, and the carrier com- 
pany’s greatest problem is supplying 
these units when in need, not by taking 
it right up to the guns but by establish- 
ing dumps from which these units can 
conveniently supply themselves. Run- 
ners should not be called upon to carry 
ammunition. Ammunition carriers 
should also be given police authority 
over stragglers and skulkers, who should 
be returned to their units under control, 
burdened with ammunition for dis- 
tribution. 

Litter-bearers—It helps the morale 
of the fighting man to feel that he will 
be well taken care of if he is hurt. It 
was found beneficial and necessary in 
recent operations to detail men from 
the reserve to assist in speeding up the 
collection and evacuation of the 
wounded. Take a platoon for this 
purpose that is commanded by a non- 
commissioned officer and have it report 
to the regimental surgeon in time to 
receive some instruction before the 
engagement starts. First aid applied 
to wounds involving hemorrhage was 
often faulty, and lives were saved by 
prompt collection of such cases by 
litter-bearers detailed for the purpose. 

Mopping Up.—Mopping up was a 
very important and frequently a very 
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much neglected part of our recent 
battlefield procedure. Neglect in this 
important matter resulted in advancing 
troops being subjected to a reverse 
fire. Leaders of groups were picked 
off, telephones rendered useless by the 
removal of lengthy sections of wire, 
runners were sniped at and killed, and 
information was gained and furnished 
to the enemy by a lurking enemy 
within our lines. ‘‘ Moppers-up” should 
not be taken from troops who are first 
or soon to engage the enemy, for the 
tendency will be for them to join their 
own units during the action and neglect 
the important duty assigned them. 
They should be taken from local 
reserve troops, and they follow im- 
mediately behind the attacking units. 
They should not only clear hiding 
places of a lurking enemy, but they 
should also have police power over 
their own “shell holers,” ‘‘dug-out 
dwellers,’ ‘‘ stragglers,’’ “‘ souvenir hunt- 
ers’’ and “‘camouflage gas cases."" All 
these should be collected and sent 
under control to their battalion com- 
manders for distribution to their com- 
panies. Moppers-up should not only 
look for the enemy under ground in 
passing over captured enemy trench 
systems, but in passing through woods 
the trees and thickets should be watched 
for enemy snipers and observers. 

I will now return to the assaulting 
battalion. This battalion is deployed 
for the attack, according to the diagram 
given in the Drill Regulations, by having 
two companies as assaulting companies, 
each with two platoons as assaulting 
platoons and two as support platoons. 
The advance will be assisted by having 
a platoon of machine guns on the outer 
flank of the assaulting company. The 
other platoon of machine guns may 
be assigned to missions of anti-aircraft 


defense, security of the flanks of the 
battalion and furnishing replacements 
for the first-line machine-gun platoon. 
The support companies follow in ap- 
proach formation accompanied by the 
remaining specialist arms. These nor- 
mally advance by bounds to forward 
positions selected after reconnaissance. 
The battalion commander should not 
be embarrassed by having, under his 
command, arms with which he is not 
familiar and to which he is not accus- 
tomed. He should not concern himself 
with the actual handling of the specialist 
arms. When his assaulting companies 
are held up, he ascertains the cause and 
the location of the obstacle and merely 
gives the information to the commander 
of the specialist arm, which disposes 
of the obstacle according to the prin- 
ciples prescribed for the use of that arm. 

I will now consider the subject of 
the accompanying guns, about which 
there have been so many varying opin- 
ions, and in reaching my conclusions 
I am giving expression to ideas de- 
veloped by hind-sight rather than fore- 
sight. I have been given two accom- 
panying guns. They will be of greatest 
benefit to the attack when the front- 
line troops are no longer definitely and 
accurately assisted by the division and 
corps artillery. When machine-gun 
nests or other enemy obstacles are 
encountered by the assaulting troops 
in their advance, instantaneous fire 
thereon by artillery would be the ideal 
solution. Since, for obvious reasons, 
this is impossible, how can we make 
the nearest approach to the ideal situa- 
tion? Some say: take the guns right 


along with assaulting troops, but I 
don’t believe in trying to use the 
artillery as a pistol for quick, direct 
firing at an enemy at short range. 
There have been occasions when guns 
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so employed have been so favored 
by the terrain as to blow up one or 
perhaps two enemy obstacles very 
promptly, but this has attracted the 
attention of enemy batteries and enemy 
snipers, and the enemy “rough stuff” 
hurled at them not only nullified the 
further efficient use of these guns, but 
the assaulting infantry regard these 
close-up guns as anything but agreeable 
fighting companions. There were in- 
stances in the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
where the Germans attempted direct 
fire with artillery against our advancing 
troops, and in nearly every case their 
guns were left in our hands. 

To give the accompanying guns a 
free roving commission for employment 
wherever and whenever possible would 
tend to limit the infantry to the use of 
their own means of overcoming ob- 
stacles, by filtering forward, by rushes, 
by flanking. The artillery should know 
just what the infantry is doing, and 
the infantry should know when and 
where the artillery is going to fire and 
when its shells are going to strike. My 
idea is that the accompanying guns 
should be laid, and should take part 
in the preparation for the attack; 
the part thus taken even at that time 
should be under the direction of the 
regimental commander. In the pre- 
liminary reconnaissances the regimental 
commander invariably discovers some 
feature of the terrain, natural or other- 
wise, that he thinks should require 
special attention in artillery preparation. 
He can start his own accompanying 
guns in on pounding this real or sus- 
pected obstacle. Of course, if there 
are barrage tables, the accompanying 
guns leave this target in conformity 
thereto. The commander of the ac- 
companying guns moves forward with 
the commander of the assaulting bat- 


talion, selects positions for his guns, 
and causes them to move forward. The 
guns can do effective work for a long 
time from the positions where they are 
first laid, but the farther back they are 
the longer it takes to get firing data 
to the gun crews. They should be 
close to the assaulting line for the 
prompt transmission of firing data, 
but not so close as to subject them to 
direct fire of enemy small arms nor to 
sbject the attackers to other enemy 
“rough stuff’ intended for the ac- 
companying guns. The advance of 


. the guns to new positions should be 


made with the progress of the assaulting 
battalion continuing without serious 
interruptions. 

On September 26, 1918, the rolling 
barrage started at 5.30 and remained 
stationary on a specific line published 
in orders from about 9.37 to 10 a.m.; 
then it lifted and the infantry was 
turned loose to reach its objective. 
Before the end of this pause the ac- 
companying guns should have moved 
forward to assist in overcoming later 
obstacles that were encountered. There 
should be developed in our peace-time 
training a better cooperative spirit 
between the accompanying guns and 
battalion conimanders. There was a 
tendency in recent operations for the 
commander of accompanying guns to 
criticize the infantry commander for 
his ignorance of artillery, and for the 
infantry commander to complain about 
his inefficient accompanying guns. The 
enlisted men operating accompanying 
guns should be imbued with greater 
respect for telephone wires. 

I have known them to be a positive 
aid to the enemy by the frequency and 
indifference with which they drove over 
and tangled their horses in telephone 
wires connecting the various P. C’s. : : 
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Engineers and the pioneer platoon, 
assisted, if necessary, by troops from the 
assaulting battalion, prepare passages 
through obstacles in the immediate 
front. If the advance is to take place 
behind a creeping barrage, scouts are 
not sent forward. However, when the 
barrage lifts and the artillery devotes its 
attention to back areas, scouts in 
pairs are sent forward to look for hidden 
machine-gun nests. The scout’s great- 
est enemy is the sniper and not the 
machine gunners. The machine gun- 
ners usually wait for the bigger game. 
When enemy infantry is encountered 
and it is necessary to gain fire superiority 
over him, the waves of the assaulting 
platoons may be directed to intermingle 
temporarily for greater volume of fire. 
Thickening of the line, however, should 
be avoided when machine guns are 
encountered. This is exactly what the 
enemy would like, for he has a better 
target and a better chance to do more 
damage. When the specialist arms are 
brought into play, the infantry is not 
idle. Filtering forward of skilled rifle- 
man, advancing by rushes, and flanking 
movements by units, small groups and 
individuals are then undertaken. Dead 
spaces and places of advantage are 
selected for the assembly of groups 
and individuals which are filtering 
forward, and commanders of support 
platoons send patrols or take the pla- 
toons by covered ways to the enemy 
flanks or other points of vantage. 
Reports of operations and histories of 
units in action afford us valuable 
lessons for future use. In operations 
against machine-gun nests a report 
states: 

Here in this irregular line troops gave 
battle to the German machine guns 
that could be seen only at rare intervals. 
The enemy intrenchments afforded every 


advantage in position, concealment and 
for enfilade fire. Time and again 
rushes were made from the front and 
flank against enemy nests only to be 
met by a curtain of lead that was abso- 
lutely impassable. Expert rifleman 
crawled forward into positions by stealth 
and several of the enemy guns were put 
out of action and captured by these 
tactics. 

Here lives were needlessly lost in 
trying to rush through this curtain of 
lead. Time and again rushes failed. 
Infiltration of expert riflemen was 
finally resorted to with success. It is 
apparent how much better it would 
have been to have resorted to infiltra- 
tion before or perhaps just after the 
first rush. The first rush may have 
been a case of ‘‘Come on, boys, let’s 
go.”” The obstacle was finally removed 
by careful and thoughtful direction of 
units or the controlled initiative of 
individuals. 

Your obstacles are, of course, re- 
ported to your regimental commander, 
and after a half-hour or more of effort 
you are compelled to report again that 
your attempts to overcome the obstacle 
have not met with success. 

In the meantime your regimental 
commander has learned that the ad- 
jacent regiment is advancing. He then 
sends troops from the support battalion 
through the other regiment’s sector to 
help you with your obstacle. This 
means of flanking enemy strong points 
was frequently resorted to with success 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, and it 
emphasizes how important it is to be 
accurately informed by reconnaissance 
and inter-communication as to what is 
taking place on your right and left. 

In the course of a day’s fighting and 
in overcoming obstacles in various ways 
units will naturally become badly mixed. 
It is therefore important that men be 
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taught and trained to remain with the 
units they join until they are sent by 
proper authority and under proper 
control to their own units, otherwise 
you will have a large percentage of your 
command out of hand caused by in- 
dividuals moving here and there to find 
their units, resulting in a loss of valuable 
rifles to the firing line and producing a 
mob of men out of control and of small 
value in case of a counter-attack or 
similar emergency. 

I want to point out briefly how a 
study of enemy tactics and habits in- 
fluences battlefield procedure. After you 
receive your first introduction to the 
enemy, and as your association with 
him in combat becomes more intimate, 
you have many opportunities to study 
his characteristics and habits, and a 
knowledge of these effects modern tactics 
in that it often leads to a tactical ad- 
vantage and a saving of lives. In 
September, in a sector near the Meuse, 
officers and men noticed and thought 
it strange that birds, doves or pigeons 
would remain in certain patches of 
woods until just before the Americans 
drove the Germans out and entered 
them, and it was noted, too, that the 
patches of woods were almost invariably 
shelled. It is believed that the birds 
seen on these occasions were carrier 
pigeons released to announce that the 
Germans were vacating the woods. It 


was soon found advantageous to keep 
troops out of these small woods until 
the Germans completed their shelling 
of them. 

On another occasion, in the Meuse- 
Argonne fighting in October, a number 
of enemy planes flying low over our 
lines noted a battalion in support, in 
approach formation, advancing towards 
a wood in order to take up a new posi- 
tion on the other side of the wood. It 
was an occasion for comment when 
these planes immediately returned to the 
enemy lines. Their message to the 
Germans was anticipated, and this 
support battalion was directed not to 
enter the wood at that time. The 
Germans shelled the woods violently 
for forty-five minutes, and when their 
firing ceased the support battalion 
passed through to their new position 
without serious losses. The Germans 
would frequently throw a concentration 
of gas on a certain area. That was a 
sure sign that he had no intention of 
occupying that area for some time. 
The tactical solution in such cases was 
to stay out of that area, but keep it 
under observation until it could be 
used to advantage. The gas mask 
in such situations will protect the lungs 
and eyes, but hospital cases result from 
blisters caused by gas and subsequent 
infection. 


D 








History Repeats Itself 
By Lieutenant Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr.. General Staff 


are very dry and uninteresting, 

as must be anything that takes 
the form of complicated sets of tables. 
But if we look farther, and try to find 
out why the tables are as they are, 
we run into all sorts of unexpected 
things—unexpected because so simple 
and obvious. 

The essentials underlying all military 
organization in all times have been 
road space and fighting front. The 
smallest fighting unit has been measured 
by the front one officer could control 
in action, the primary mixed tactical 
unit by the depth of column on one 
road that would be deployed in a day. 
These measures have varied constantly, 
through alterations in armament and 
formation and variations in the charac- 
ter and condition of road nets, but they 
do tend to a certain degree of stability, 
since they all depend upon the moral 
and physical strength of men and the 
essential similarities (despite wide diver- 
sities) in road systems. 

Most interesting comparisons are 
to be found in ancient history, but for 
present purposes it will be sufficient to 
go back to our own revolution, since 
that was the time at which our national 
military organization began to take 
shape. 

At that time it was generally admitted 
that a thousand men, more or less, 
was a convenient primary infantry 
tactical unit. This was designated as 


‘ ‘HE DETAILS of organization 


a regiment (Latin regere, to direct, 

command) in its administrative aspect, 

or as a battalion (Italian battaglione, 

Med. Latin batialia, meaning a body of 
122 


troops forming a component part of 
the line of battle) in its tactical aspect. 
On the Continent of Europe, the bat- 
talion, the tactical unit, has come to be 
accepted as a part of the regiment, the 
administrative unit; in England the 
two have remained the same, and the 
terms were then, and still are, used 
almost interchangeably. 

Our military system was naturally 
derived from the British, and so we 
acquired by inheritance the regiment- 
battalion of about a thousand. During 
the Civil War we organized several 
new regular infantry regiments (the 
1ith to 19th inclusive) which were 
made up of three battalions, each bat- 
talion organized on the true British 
model with eight companies. But these 
organizations were never fully rounded 
out, and the battalions were treated 
in all respects as independent regiments. 

By the time of the Spanish War the 
difference between our regiment and 
the European type had been observed 
and commented on by many of our 
soldiers. It seems to have been over- 
looked that our regiment was a true 
battalion, and, looking at the name 
and not the thing, we reorganized it 
into three battalions of four companies 
each, imitating now the Continental 
rather than the English plan. 

Again misled by a name, we failed 
to see that our company was not a 
Continental but an English company. 
The British had nominally eight com- 
panies, but worked chiefly by double 
companies, so that their battalion was 
really identical with the Continental, 
being made up of four double companies 
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of some 225 each. It did not occur to 
us to use the double company expedient, 
and we were afraid of the big company; 
consequently we made each battalion 
weak, only 500 or 600 men. 

During the war with Germany we 
came to accept the big company of 
250 rifles, simply increasing the number 
of subordinate groups (variously called, 
in different armies, platoons or sections) 
and finding that the company was still 
manageable. This brings our battalion 
to the same basis as the rest of the 
world, for meanwhile England has 
adopted the standard nomenclature 
and designated her old double company 
as a company. 

So, then, try as you will to change it, 
a natural law will be obeyed. The 250- 
man company and 1,000-man battalion 
seem to be about right; for every one, 
departing from them temporarily, seems 
to get back to them, and every one by 
his own separate road. 

But no one feels that the battalion 
is the highest purely infantry unit; 
battalions are always grouped by twos, 
threes or fours. In the Mexican War, 
for example, we generally made up 
brigades of two regiment-battalions. 
Later, three was accepted as standard, 
although during the Civil War, as 
regiments dwindled, four or even more 
were grouped. Later, at the time of 
the Spanish War, we ran off the track, 
as above described, and got a hybrid 
regiment. 

The British, with whom regiment and 
battalion have remained synonymous, 
grouped four battalions into a brigade 
until the recent war, during which, to 
bring up battalion strength, they re- 
duced the number of battalions in a 
brigade to three, adopting, for the same 
evil, precisely the opposite remedy to 
ours in the Civil War. 


On the European continent we have 
seen that regiment and battalion have 
long been distinct. Germany has ad- 
hered very consistently to the three- 
battalion regiment; France and Russia, 
until within the last few years, used 
four, but have come down to three 
(France shortly before the end of the 
last century, Russia shortly after the 
Japanese War). Continental powers 
have generally used still a higher purely 
infantry unit, of two regiments, six or 
more battalions, which they called a 
brigade, but which was not at all the 
same thing as a British or American 
brigade, and which corresponded to 
nothing in our systems. 

We now come to the primary mixed 
unit, the division. As its name implies, 
it is a fraction of an army, made up of 
all arms and capable of maintaining 
itself for a limited period. It originated 
during the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion and has gradually become stand- 
ardized as a force of 10,000 infantry, 
more or less. 

The Continental powers, with their 
large brigade, were forced to adopt a 
two-brigade division, twelve battalions; 
three brigades would have been un- 
wieldy. The British used three of 
their smaller brigades, making again 
twelve battalions. Our own division 
was very variable, but on principle it 
had three of our still smaller brigades, 
giving nine battalions, or regiments as 
we then called them. This became a 
trifle unwieldy when we adopted our 
hybrid Spanish War regiment, but the 
battalions were small, and the division 
only a paper organization anyhow, 
so this was not really noticed. 

The division, by definition, should 
include its own artillery and such 
other arms and services as conditions 
may require. The proportion of divi- 
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sional artillery has gradually increased, 
from one or two guns per thousand 
rifles under Napoleon to four or five or 
even more now. 

The army corps is a later develop- 
ment, originating under Napoleon. It 
is simply a group of divisions, with 
enough heavy artillery, trains, etc., to 
give it almost complete rather than 
very limited independence. During our 
Civil War our reduced effectives caused 
us to treat corps almost like divisions, 
gradually absorbing the divisional ar- 
tillery into the corps artillery and 
stripping divisions of their trains. The 
corps temporarily disappeared from 
our organization in 1908, and we began 
to propose armies made up of divisions. 
This was due in part to the large size 
of our division—27 small battalions, 
equal to about 14 normal ones—and 
partly to the fact that the Japanese, 
organized by divisions, had just de- 
feated the Russians, organized by army 
corps. 

But now, as a result of the recent war, 
the division is growing standardized 
again. We have seen that under the 
stress of war the British came to 
three brigades of three battalions each 


—nine battalions in all. The Conti- 
nental powers similarly came to three 
regiments of three battalions each— 
nine battalions. We ourselves used 
in the war a very peculiar divisional 
organization, much larger than anyone 
else, and equipped it with so much in 
the way of auxiliaries that it became 
more like an army corps. At present 
we are hesitating between this organiza- 
tion and the smaller one of nine bat- 
talions, with chances favoring the latter. 

But note—here is the justification 
for the title of this paper. The nine- 
battalion division is proposed as an 
innovation, with actual or tacit refer- 
ence to the new French organization. 
It is nothing but a direct reversion to 
our own old Civil War practice. Then 
we said, three regiments (of a thousand 
men) make a brigade; three brigades 
make a division. Now we say, three 
battalions (of a thousand men) make 
a regiment; three regiments make a 
division. The only difference is that 
we now propose to give the division a 
chief of infantry by organizing these 
three regiments into one brigade. 

We can never be too careful to avoid 
being misled by the names of things. 


® 


Phone Service in Aeros 


Passengers aboard London-Paris air- 
planes may soon be able to call up 
London by wireless telephone and be 
connected directly with any telephone 
subscriber in the city. 

This is to be made possible by a wire- 
less station with a 1,500-mile range in- 
stalled on the top of the new air ministry 
building in the heart of London, which 
is now nearing completion. 





Four Interventions in Mexico 
A Study in Military Government 


By Colonel Harry A. Smith, Infantry 
(Continued) 


THE SECOND INTERVENTION 


‘Oo AVENGE an insult to the 
flag Admiral Fletcher was ordered 
to seize the customs house at Vera 

Cruz. This was done by the navy and 

marines. Finding it intolerable to hold 

merely the customs house and a few 
docks, the troops the next day took the 
city. 

On April 22 the Congress resolved 
that the President is justified in the 
employment of the armed forces of 
the United States to enforce his de- 
mands for unequivocal amends for 
certain affronts and indignities com- 
mitted against the United States. Be 


it further 
Resolved, That the United States 


disclaims any hostility to the Mexican 
people or any purpose to make war 
upon Mexico. 

The text of this joint resolution must 
be borne in mind in studying the 
military government. 

On April 22, at 8.00 a.m., Admiral 
Fletcher issued a proclamation to the 
alcalde, jefe politico, and the citizens 
of Vera Cruz. He said in part: 


It has become necessary for the 
naval forces of the United States ... 
to land and assume control of the custom 


wharves at Vera Cruz. Your coopera- 
tion is requested to preserve order and 
prevent loss of life. It is not the 
intention of the United States naval 
forces to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the civil affairs of Vera Cruz 
more than is necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining a condition of law and 
order, to enforce such sanitary condi- 
tions as are needed to meet military 
requirements. 


It is desired that all civil officials of 
Vera Cruz shall continue in the peaceful 
pursuit of their occupations. 

This proclamation the U. S. consul 
at Vera Cruz, Mr. Canada, was asked 
to deliver to the alcalde and all con- 
cerned. Mr. Canada reported as follow: 

I have succeeded in delivering this 
proclamation to the alcalde, Roberto 
Diaz, who was found barricaded in 
his home. He states jefe politico and 
all officers fied with General Maas 
and that he has no jurisdiction. 

This was to have been expected as 
the Mexican laws provide that any 
civil official who continues to act under 
any invading power shall be punished 
with death or imprisonment. This 
act contravenes international law and 
the enlightened opinion of the civilized 
world, but it is a factor to be always 
considered inany interventionin Mexico. 

On April 28 Admiral Fletcher issued 
another proclamation and regulations. 
In these he established martial law, 
appointed a civil governor in whom he 
vested all functions of government, 
legislative, executive and judicial. The 
Mexican laws were to remain in force 
until changed, tax laws to continue 
unless unusual exigencies arose. He 
appointed a collector of the port, a 
treasurer, and an administrator of 
justice who was to perform all the 
functions before exercised by federal 
or state judges or any judge of civil or 
public registers or notaries public. 
He appointed Mr. Robert J. Kerr as 
civil governor, Mr. Charles H. Stewart, 
treasurer, and Mr. William F. Buckley, 
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administrator of justice. These were 
all Americans who had lived in Mexico 
for some years. 

General Funston and the 5th Brigade 
arrived at Vera Cruz the day this 
government was established. 

The proclamations and regulations 
of Admiral Fletcher deserve study 
because they contain so many depart- 
ures from our traditions and practices. 

Mr. Garrison, then Secretary of War, 
saw the objections to this plan, and on 
May 1 he cabled General Funston as 
follows: 


WasuinctTon, May 1, 1914. 
GENERAL FuNsTON, 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

I have just had a conference with the 
President about the administration of 
civil functions at Vera Cruz. Wherever 
the Mexican official refuses to continue 
to exercise his function, we think it 
unwise to place an American civilian 
in charge, and want a military govern- 
ment carried on by the officers of the 
Army and the Marine Corps under 
your command. I have read the pro- 
posed regulations for the establish- 
ment of a civil government dated 
April 26. It would be simpler and 
better to take the system which was in 
vogue when the Mexicans ran the city 
and to put army officers at the head of 
the various departments, bureaus and 
other official positions with duties 
similar to those that had been per- 
formed under the Mexican administra- 
tion. This will appeal to the citizens 
because it will be what they have 
always been accustomed to. It will 
be better for us than to have American 
citizens who happen to be on the 
ground injected into a military ad- 
ministration. Please acquaint yourself 
as soon as possible with the method of 
administration, that is, of all the civil 
government under your jurisdiction, 
and act thereafter in accordance with 
instructions above set forth. 


On May 2 General Funston published 
his General Order No. 3, establishing 
military government as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS U. S. EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, May 2, 1914. 

General Orders 
No. 3. 

1. In compliance with instructions 
from the Secretary of War and by 
direction of the President of the United 
States, the undersigned announces him- 
self as military governor of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, and the adjacent territory 
now under control of the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The government hereby established 
will continue the system which the 
people of Vera Cruz are accustomed to 
in so far as is consistent with military 
control. 

2. There shall be a provost marshal 

general. He will institute, or continue 
in force, the usual departments of 
city government. He will make request 
to the military governor for the detail 
of officers to be placed in charge of the 
principal departments and bureaus, and 
for such other officers as may be 
necessary. 
3. The judge advocate of these head- 
quarters is appointed administrator of 
justice. Upon his recommendation the 
military governor will establish courts 
for the trial of civil cases. 

4. In the exercise of police powers 
the provost marshal general will con- 
tinue, for the present, the provost 
courts instituted by General Orders 
No. 2 from these headquarters, dated 
April 30, 1914. 

5. The funds received from what- 
ever sources will be deposited in the 
treasury and credited to the proper 
fund. The current and necessary ex- 
penses of the military and civil govern- 
ment shall be paid on requisition from 
the proper departments or bureaus 
approved by the military governor. 

6. The following administrative 
officers are exempt from the control 
of the provost marshal general and are 
under the immediate control of the 
military governor: 

(a) The treasury. 

(6) Customs, including 
service. 

(c) The civil courts. 


lighthouse 
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(d) The U. S. mail agency and the 
general post office. 

FREDERICK FUNSTON, 
Brigadier General, 
Commanding. 

Of the officers exempt from the 
control of the provost marshal general, 
the treasury was simply the custodian 
of funds collected by the Department 
of Fiscal Affairs. Funds were allotted 
to the various departments of govern- 
ment on requisitions approved by the 
military governor. This was practically 
the budget system and worked well and 
enabled the expenditures to be kept 
within the receipts. 

The custom house was administered 
by Commander Stickney. No expendi- 
tures were made from these funds 
except for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the custom house. This course 
was followed out of regard to the in- 
terests of holders of Mexican obliga- 
tions for the payment of which a certain 
percentage of the revenues of Vera 
Cruz was pledged. 

The only particular in which the 
tariff laws of Mexico were changed was 
to admit free of duty the necessaries 
of life. This was deemed good policy 
on account of the great number of poor 
in Vera Cruz, the influx of fugitives 
from different parts of Mexico, and the 
prevailing high prices. 

The military governor never es- 
tablished any civil courts. He was 
preparing to do so when the expedition 
was withdrawn. 

The mail and post office were easy 
propositions. A postmaster and mail 
clerks were sent from the Post Office 
Department at Washington. 

The City Government.—U pon the pro- 
vost marshal general, Colonel (later 
Major General) Edward H. Plummer, 
28th Infantry, devolved the city ad- 
ministration. He organized his govern- 


ments with six departments, to wit: 
The Department of Fiscal Affairs, 
the Department of Public Works, the 
Department of Public Health, the De- 
partment of Public Safety, the Legal 
Department, the Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

Upon the Department of Fiscal Affairs 
devolved the collection of the revenue. 
There were three divisions of this 
department; one collected the revenue 
of the republic, another of the state 
of Vera Cruz, and another of the city 
of Vera Cruz. There were few ex- 
penses properly chargeable to either 
national or state funds, and these 
accounts always showed a healthy 
balance. On the other hand, owing 
to extraordinary expenses in the De- 
partments of Public Health and Public 
Works, the revenues of the city were 
barely sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the city governments, and this in 
spite of the fact that more money was 
collected in the seven months of the 
occupation than in any previous year. 

The Department of Public Works 
had charge of the water supply, the 
street cleaning department, the street 
lighting, etc. The streets were kept 
wonderfully clean, and this depart- 
ment, in connection with the Public 
Health Department, put Vera Cruz 
on the map as a sanitary city. 

The Department of Public Safety, 
or police department, was a most 
important one. The city was divided 
into four districts and a company of 
marines quartered in each. The com- 
manding officers of these companies 
were assistants in the department and 
charged with keeping public order in 
their districts. It was deemed de- 
sirable to have, in conjunction with 
these provost guards, a native police 
force. An excellent chief of police 
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Mr. Pedro G. Bolanos, a Cuban who 
had been a railroad detective in Mexico, 
was secured. The native police force 
was used to make arrests of Mexicans 
only and gave good service. There 
was some objection on their part in 
the beginning, owing to the Mexican 
law before mentioned. If a¥guarantee 
could have been given them that the 
Americans would remain a year, over 
2,000 excellent men could have been 
enlisted in our service either as soldiers 
or policemen. 

The power of a chief of police in a 
Mexican town is much greater than 
with us. Every business requires a 
license, and none can be granted without 
the authority of the chief of police 
Not a banana can be sold on the street 
not a sign painted on a building, not 2 
small dance can be given in one’s own 
home without his permission. Every 
pawnshop must report all articles re- 
ceived in pawn, and every hotel and 
boarding house keeper must report his 
guests’ arrival and departure. 

In any occupation of Mexico the 
question of hancling disreputable Ameri- 
cans will always arise. The gambler, 
the pimp and the prostitute of American 
origin all came to Vera Cruz. General 
Funston issued an excellent order for- 
bidding the licensing of any American 
prostitute. This was following the 
British practice, who never permit a 
British prostitute in any country gov- 
erned by the military. This is correct 
and should be followed in any future 
military occupations in Mexico. Gam- 
blers and others without visible means of 
support were deported and the town 
kept clean of undesirable citizens. 

The Legal Department.—Of this de- 
partment General Funston says in his 
report: 


This office had various functions and 
served a most useful purpose. 

(a) Its primary purpose was as legal 
adviser to the provost marshal general, 
but it later developed into an office of 
great usefulness in other lines. 

(b) Three of the officers comprising 
the office force of this department 
were detailed as a Board of Officers on 
Claims. 

(c) The question of the character of 
the courts to be established was one 
of the first to be considered. The 
refusal of former Mexican officials to 
serve in their prior capacities and of 
other qualified Mexicans to substitute 
them eliminated from consideration 
the idea of courts with Mexicans on 
the bench. Criminal courts, as here- 
inafter shown, with army or marine 
officers as judges, were established. 
The fact that there existed considerable 
doubt as to the finalty that might be 
accorded by the Mexican government 
to the decisions of such courts, coupled 
with the further fact that there ap- 
peared to be no such exigency as called 
for the immediate trial of civil suits, 
led to the decision that courts for the 
trial of such cases should not be in- 
stituted at this time. Civil suits were 
therefore discouraged, but Mexicans 
are so accustomed, under their law and 
habits, to conduct much of their 
ordinary business through court func- 
tionaries, that the legal department 
was soon flooded with requests for 
immediate adjustment of legal diffi- 
culties. The department invariably 
advised litiganta to settle their differ- 
ences without litigation and, in en- 
deavoring to render every assistance 
possible to this, found itself gradually 
assuming duties in the nature of an 
equitable or arbitral court for the 
adjustment of civil cases which, in 
the absence of courts of civil juris- 
diction, could not otherwise be deter- 
mined. 

Where the case had been settled by 
a Mexican court and it remained merely 
to execute the judgment, the record 
was searched out and the judgment 
duly executed. In cases where it was 
apparent that the parties could as 
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well have instituted proceedings in 
the time of the Mexican regime they 
were directed to await the reestablish- 
ment of the civil courts. Where the 
case required immediate settlement in 
order to secure substantial justice, the 
same was adjudicated where possible 
under the letter and the spirit of the 
Mexican law. If no law could be found 
applicable to the subject-matter in 
hand, the case was settled along as 
just a line as it was possible for the 
department to follow. 

The department adjusted over 3,000 
cases, the largest involving an amount 
of more than 50,000 pesos. 

In addition to the above, about 6,000 
cases involving ejectments for non- 
payment of rents, enforcement of con- 
tracts with reference to same and 
collection of back rent, were settled. 

No records were kept of the above 
adjustments. In nearly all cases money 
was paid and receipts were given, this 
closing the matter against future litiga- 
tion. 

In adjustment of all cases involving 
deeds of trust, mortgages and other 
written instruments, a memorandum 
covering essential points was signed 
by the interested parties. It was then 
taken to a notary public, who gave it 
the legal form required by Mexican 
law by signing, stamping and recording 
it in his office, thus making the instru- 
ment a recognized legal document. 

The department soon found that, 
while the Mexicans with whom it 
dealt attached little importance to a 
verbal agreement, they appeared to 
have “‘a superstitious veneration and 
awe for a paper signed, stamped and 
sealed.” 

It is believed that the great human 
interest thus shown in the settlement 
of the difficulties of these people, the 
manifest honesty of purpose in inducing 
them to agree, the fairness and justice 


of the conclusions reached, and the 
entire absence of the usual high costs of 
litigation, appealed to them in the best 
way possible and gained for the agree- 
ments formed and adjustments made a 
validity that will be unquestioned. 

In addition, this department suver- 
vised the work of the provost courts. 
There were three cases tried by military 
commissions during the occupation, 
three by superior provost courts, and 
hundreds by the inferior provost courts. 
General Funston’s order establishing 
these courts read in part as follows: 


The following provost courts are 
instituted and organized in and for 
the territory hereinafter described: 


Inferior Provost Courts. 
Superior Provost Courts. 


The jurisdiction of provost courts 
shall be criminal only. 

Provost courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion over all violations of orders pro- 
mulgated from these headquarters and 
over all crimes and misdemeanors as 
defined by the Criminal Code of the 
Republic of Mexico, the municipality 
of the city of Vera Cruz, the statutes 
of the United States and by common 
law. Capital offenses and political 
crimes are excepted from the jurisdic- 
tion of said provost courts. 

The territory of the city of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico and the territory con- 
tiguous thereto under control of the 
forces of the United States shall be 
under the jurisdiction of said provost 
courts. 

All persons within the aforesaid dis- 
trict shall be amenable to trial by said 
provost courts, excepting the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Inferior provost courts shall have 
jurisdiction over the persons and in 
the territory described above. They 
may adjudge fines not to exceed 600 
pesos or six months’ imprisonment, or 
both. 

The superior provost court shall 
try all other criminal cases, except as 
hereinafter provided, and the maximum 
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sentence imposed by said court shall 
not exceed 3,000 pesos or three years’ 
imprisonment, or both. 

Company commanders and higher 
officers on police duty shall investigate 
infractions of law in their districts. 
After investigation the offender will 
either be released, or the officer charged 
with the investigation will present all 
information against said offender in 
the provost court having jurisdiction 
to try said offense. The procedure of 
provost courts shall be the same as that 
of the United States court. 

The right to be represented by counsel 
shall not be denied. 

All persons charged with offenses 
shall be given a speedy trial. 

The sentences imposed by provost 
courts shall in no case be less than that 
prescribed by the Criminal Code of 
the Republic of Mexico for like offenders. 


The outstanding features of this 
government were: 

1. The use of the provost courts to try 
criminal offenders. 

2. The extensive use made of the 
court of arbitrators to settle urgent 
civil disputes. 

3. Military police assisted by a native 
police force, both under the same head. 

4. No expenditures of Mexican funds 
to pay the expenses of the occupation. 

5. Revenues of the city used to pay 
the expenses of the city administration. 

6. Anexcellent city government, con- 
ducted with a minimum of machinery. 


THE THIRD INTERVENTION 


No intervention in Mexico is ever 
like any other. On March 9, Mexican 
bandits crossed the border near Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, and attacked the 
town and the American troops therein. 
The next day the War Department wired 
the commanding general, Southern De- 
partment, as follows: 


Wasuincrton, D. C., 
March 10, 1916. 
CoMMANDING GENERAL, 
Southern Department, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
No. 883. 

You will promptly organize an ade- 
quate military force of troops under 
the command of Brigadier General 
Pershing and will direct him to proceed 
promptly across the border in pursuit 
of the Mexican band which attacked 
the town of Columbus and the troops 
there on the morning of the 9th instant. 
These troops will be withdrawn to 
American territory as soon as the de 
facto government in Mexico is able to 
relieve them of this work. In any 
event the work of these troops will 
be regarded as finished as soon as Villa 
band or bandsare known to be broken up. 


Genera! Pershing’s order to the troops 
read in part as follows: 


The following telegrams from De- 
partment Headquarters are quoted for 
the information of all concerned and 
compliance therewith is enjoined. 


March 14, 1916. 
“The greatest caution will be exer- 
cised after crossing the border that 
fire is not opened on troops pertaining 
to the de facto government of Mexico, 
as such troops are very likely to be 
found in country which you will traverse. 
The greatest care and discretion will 

have to be exercised by all. 
“Bunpy.” 


“Tt is enjoined upon all members 
of the command to make the utmost 
endeavor to convince all Mexicans that 
the only purpose of this expedition is 
to assist in apprehending and capturing 
Villa and his bandits. Citizens as well 
as soldiers of the de facto government 
will be treated with every consideration. 
They will not in any case be molested 
in the peaceful conduct of their affairs 
and their property rights will be 
scrupulously respected.” 


The troops crossed the border in two 


columns and fought a few skirmishes 
with the bandits, killing and capturing 
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a number. This expedition remained avoided occupying towns. The lessons 
in Mexico until February 5, 1917, when in military government to be learned 
it recrossed the border at Palomas. from this intervention are like the snakes 
The expedition operated only in the in Ireijand. 

sparsely settled northern Mexico and (To be continued) 


D 


Again German Efficiency 


During a series of experiments with 
the Fokker, the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the First Pursuit Group at 
Kelly Field, Texas, found to its sur- 
prise that the plane was covered with 
non-inflammable fabric. The material 
used in this test was a piece of covering 
from the standard D-VII Fokker wing 
which, when exposed to the flame of a 
blow-torch, showed that fire-proofing 
had been accomplished to such an 
extent that even though the torch 
was held at one spot a considerable time 
must elapse before a hole appeared, 
and there was no spreading of the 
flames to larger areas than that covered 
by the blow torch. Many early Ger- 
man planes on the front went down in 
flames, and the systematic Germans 
did not take long to remedy this 
condition. 





The Creation of the Single List 
By Captain Thomas Marshall Spaulding 


HIRTY years ago there was 
+. passed an act of Congress sub- 

stituting lineal promotion for 
regimental. To the officer of the 
present generation regimental promo- 
tion is simply a historical curiosity, in- 
teresting for its oddity, like the strange 
headgear and the braided coats of its 
period. Last spring Congress carried 
to its logical conclusion its action of 
1890 and adopted the rule of promo- 
tion within the Army instead of within 
the branch. It seems safe to say that 
in a few years lineal promotion will 
appear as strange to us as regimental 
promotion does now ; the single list will 
seem not only natural but inevitable. 
The time for argument as to its merits 
has passed, but explanation of the way 
in which its adoption was brought 
about, of the intentions of Congress in 
prescribing it, and of the methods by 
which it is being put in force, is of 
some immediate interest. 

Reform in the system of promotion 
has been under discussion for many 
years, and almost every officer who has 
given the matter serious study has been 
led sooner or later to the conclusion 
that something more or less resembling 
the single list is the only satisfactory 
solution. As Senator Wadsworth, 
chairman of the Military Committee, 
recently remarked, its opponents have 
come to be “an almost invisible mi- 
nority.” The general reorganization 
of the Army which always follows a 
war offers opportunity for radical 
changes in old laws which can hardly 
be expected at other times. So even 
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before the armistice was concluded— 
indeed, even before it was expected— 
the Personnel Branch of the General 
Staff began to consider what legislation 
might be desirable and possible. After 
long discussion, in which officers of the 
several arms of the service participated, 
the first draft of a provision for single 
list promotion was prepared in March, 
1919. With this as a basis a single list 
was actually made up, to include the 
officers who entered the service as late 
as 1916, and the original draft was then 
amended in minor particulars where 
this laboratory experiment disclosed the 
necessity. There the matter rested 
until, early in the fall of 1919, the con- 
gressional military committees took up 
seriously the study of army reorgani- 
zation. 

In the hearings then conducted at the 
Capitol many officers very naturally 
took occasion to advocate single list 
promotion, probably without much ex- 
pectation that their suggestions would 
be noticed, for Congress is generally 
supposed to have scant patience where 
matters of promotion are concerned. 
On this occasion, however, the com- 
mittee members showed keen interest 
in the proposition and proceeded to a 
thorough study of it. Aside from con- 
siderations of equity as between individ- 
uals and branches of the service, the 
advantages of the single list in getting 
the Army out of politics were quickly 
recognized. So long as promotion is 
bound up with organization, unpreju- 
diced opinions as to the need of in- 
creasing or decreasing any branch are 
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wellnigh unobtainable from army offi- 
cers. This is one reason why the rec- 
ommendations of the War Department 
have so often been viewed with sus- 
picion, a situation as distasteful to Con- 
gress as to the department. Accord- 
ingly, each committee soon accepted the 
principle of the single list and incorpo- 
rated it in its bill. It is worthy of note 
that the plan worked out in the preced- 
ing spring, in the way already described, 
was adopted by the House Committee 
without any material change, and by 
the Senate Committee with none of im- 
portance except to leave the Medical 
Department out, the object of remov- 
ing that department from politics being 
accomplished by basing the promotion 
of its officers entirely on length of 
service, so that no one has anything 
to gain or lose by a change in its au- 
thorized strength. This feature of the 
Senate bill was accepted by the confer- 
ence and appears in the act as finally 
passed. Late in the fall of 1919, when 
the project had been approved by both 
committees, the study of the single list 
was again undertaken by means of a 
card catalogue of officers, cards being 
shifted and changed in the endeavor to 
get the fairest possible arrangement and 
to have material immediately available 
for the use of the board which, it was 
anticipated, would be convened to pre- 
pare the list in case the bill should be- 
come law. 

So much by way of preliminary ex- 
planation. Now let us consider the act 
itself, as finally passed. For conven- 
ience of reference the entire section on 
the promotion list is here quoted. 

Sec. 24a. Promotion List: For the 
purpose of establishing a more uniform 
system tor the promotion of officers, 
based on equity, merit, and the inter- 
ests of the Army as a whole, the Secre- 


tary of War shall cause to be prepared 
a promotion list, on which shall be car- 
ried the names of all officers of the 
Regular Army and Philippine Scouts 
below the grade of colonel, except offi- 
cers of the Medical Department, chap- 
lains, professors, the military store- 
keeper, and certain second lieutenants 
of the Quartermaster Corps hereinafter 
specified. The names on the list shall 
be arranged, in general, so that the first 
name on the list shall be that of the 
officer having the longest commissioned 
service; the second name that of the 
officer having the next longest commis- 
sioned service, and soon. In computa- 
tions for the purpose of determining the 
position of officers on the promotion 
list there shall be credited all active 
commissioned service in the Army per- 
formed while under appointment from 
the United States Government, whether 
in the Regular, provisional, or tem- 
porary forces, except service under a 
reserve commission while in attendance 
at a school or camp for the training 
of candidates for commission; also 
commissioned service in the National 
Guard while in active service since 
April 6, 1917, under a call by the Presi- 
dent; and also commissioned service in 
the Marine Corps when detached for 
service with the Army by order of the 
President. In determining position on 
the promotion list, and relative rank, 
commissioned service in the Regular 
Army or the Philippine Scouts, if con- 
tinuous to the present time, shal! be 
counted as having begun on the date 
of original commission. The original 
promotion list shall be formed by a 
board of officers appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War, consisting of one col- 
onel of each of six branches of the serv- 
ice in which officers are permanently 
commissioned under the terms of this 
act, and one officer who, as a member 
of the personnel branch of the General 
Staff, has made a special study of merg- 
ing the present promotion lists into a 
single list. The steps in the formation 
of the original promotion list shall be 
as follows: 

First, officers below the grade of 
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colonel in the Corps of Engineers, Sig- 
nal Corps, Infantry, Cavalry, Field Ar- 
tillery, Coast Artillery Corps, Porto 
Rico Regiment, and Philippine Scouts, 
who were originally appointed in the 
Regular Army or Philippine Scouts 
prior to April 6, 1917, shall be arranged 
without changing the present order of 
officers on the lineal lists of their own 
branches, but otherwise as nearly as 
practicable according to length of com- 
missioned service. The following shall 
be omitted : 

(a) Officers who, as a result of vol- 
untary transfer, occupy positions on 
the lineal list other than those they 
would have held if their original com- 
missions had been in their present 
branches. 

(b) Officers of other branches ap- 
pointed in the Field Artillery or the 
Coast Artillery Corps to fill vacancies 
created by the act approved January 

25, 1907. 

(c) Officers appointed in the Regu- 
lar Army since January 1, 1903, while 
serving as officers of the Porto Rico 
Provisional Regiment of Infantry or 
Philippine Scouts. 

(d) Former officers of the Regular 
Army or Philippine Scouts who have 
been reappointed in these forces and 
who are now below normally placed 
officers of less commissioned service 
than theirs. 

Officers of classes (a), (b), and (c) 
shall be placed on the list in the posi- 
tions they would have occupied if they 
had remained in their original branches 
of the service. Officers of class (d) 
shall be placed on the list in the posi- 
tion that would normally be occupied 
by an officer of continuous service equal 
to the total active commissioned serv- 
ice of such officers in the Army. 

Second, officers of the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department, Quarter- 
master Corps, and Ordnance Depart- 
ment shall be placed on the list accord- 
ing to length of commissioned service, 
except those second lieutenants of the 
Quartermaster Corps who are found 
not qualified for promotion as provided 
in section 24b hereof. 


Third, captains and lieutenants of the 
Regular Army and Philippine Scouts, 
originally appointed since April 6, 1917, 
shall be arranged among themselves ac- 
cording to commissioned service ren- 
dered prior to November 11, 1918, and 
shall be placed at the foot of the list 
as prepared to this point, 

Fourth, persons to be appointed as 
captains or lieutenants under the pro- 
visions of section 24 hereof shall be 
placed according to commissioned serv- 
ice rendered prior to November 11, 
1918, among the officers referred to in 
the next preceding clause; and where 
such commissioned service is equal, offi- 
cers now in the Regular Army shall 
precede persons to be appointed under 
the provisions of this act, and the lat- 
ter shall be arranged according to age. 

Fifth, persons appointed as lieuten- 
ant colonels or majors under the pro- 
visions of section 24 hereof shall be 
placed immediately below all officers of 
the Regular Army who on July 1, 1920, 
are promoted to those grades respect- 
ively under the provisions of section 
24 hereof: Provided, That the board 
charged with the preparation of the 
promotion list may in its discretion as- 
sign to any such officer a position on 
the list higher than that to which he 
would otherwise be entitled, but not 
such as to place him above any officer 
of greater age, whose commissioned 
service commenced prior to April 6, 
1917, and who would precede him on 
the list under the general provisions 
of this section. 

Any former officer of the Regular 
Army and any retired officer who may 
hereafter be appointed to the active list 
in the manner provided by law shall 
be placed on the promotion list in ac- 
cordance with his total active commis- 
sioned service; except that former offi- 
cers appointed to field grades on July 1, 
1920, under the provisions of section 
24, may be placed as provided in the 
next preceding paragraph of this sec- 
tion. A — judge advocate ap- 
pointed in the lar Army shall be 
placed as orovide in section 24c. 

Other officers on original appointment 
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shall be placed at the foot of the list. 
The place of any officer on the promo- 
tion list once established shall not 
thereafter be changed, except as the re- 
sult of the sentence of a court-martial. 


The first few lines of this section 
amount to little more than a preamble, 
stating the general purpose to be ac- 
complished, and were inserted at the 
instance of the House Committee, in 
the belief that most members of Con- 
gress would not attempt to master the 
somewhat intricate details which fol- 
low, but would nevertheless want some 
statement of what it all meant. Then 
follow several rules as to what service 
shall be considered in determining the 
order of names on the list. In gen- 
eral, all active commissioned service in 
the Army is counted, without distinc- 
tion between the Regular Army and 
other forces. There is one limitation 
on this. In the first-line training camp, 
and to a less extent in the second, per- 
sons who had been so fortunate as to 
secure reserve commissions prior to the 
war were ordered to active duty for 
the purpose of taking the course. It 
is true that they were officers of the 
Army while in attendance, but they were 
serving alongside other men who had 
not yet been commissioned, and per- 
forming the same duties. Members of 
one group were just as much “candi- 
dates,” in reality, as those of the other, 
for reserve officers who failed to qual- 
ify were discharged at the end of the 
course. No period of service as a can- 
didate, then, is credited, even though it 
may have been technically commis- 
sioned service. Active commissioned 
service in the militia since the outbreak 
of the war, but not before, is counted. 
The border service of 1916-17 is thus 
excluded. This is the result of a com- 


promise in the conference, the Senate 
wishing to allow credit for all active 
militia service, whenever rendered, and 
the House for none. 

The rule stated in the next sentence— 
that commissioned service in the Regu- 
lar Army shall be regarded as having 
begun on the date of commission—is so 
necessary if absurd results are to be 
avoided that it would perhaps have been 
necessary to adopt it as an administra- 
tive rule, even if not expressed in the 
law. Service in a military office begins 
upon date of acceptance, not upon date 
of appointment. When a class of can- 
didates is appointed in the Regular 
Army, however, the War Department 
determines the order in which it is de- 
sired that they shall take rank; usually 
this is their standing upon examination. 
But the dates upon which their accept- 
ances are filed and their service begins 
vary according to the distance of their 
homes from Washington. The man 
who stands lowest on examination may 
be the first to accept. Under the rule 
here laid down attention is paid only 
to dates of commission, and the order 
originally established for the appointees 
of February 2, 1901, or of September 
25, 1908, or of any other date, remains 
undisturbed. 

It should be noted that this rule ap- 
plies not only in determining places on 
the promotion list but also in fixing 
relative rank. Let me digress a little 
here in order to refer to a rather gen- 
eral notion that order on the promotion 
list is hereafter to determine relative 
rank. This is not the case. It is true 
that the two lists will draw nearer to- 
gether day by day, but at the present 
time and for several years to come the 
discrepancy will be very great. The 
rule as to relative rank may be found 
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in section 127a of the act. It con- 
tinues the old law to the extent that 
date of commission determines prece- 
dence. When dates of commission are 
the same, however, the new law pre- 
scribes that length of commissioned 
service shall govern. Take an example. 
A, who entered the service in 1904, is 
now a major, dating from February 1, 
1920. B, who entered in 1901, was a 
captain until July 1, 1920, when he was 
promoted under the terms of the act. 
A ranks B as a major, in virtue of his 
commission of earlier date, but B stands 
ahead of A on the single list, will there- 
fore reach a lieutenant-colonelcy first, 
and will then become the senior and 
remain so. 

To return to our consideration of sec- 
tion 24a. The single list once in opera- 
tion, administration will be a simple 
matter; officers will enter the service 
at the foot of the list and will be pro- 
moted according to their places on it, 
regardless of the branches in which 
they hold commissions. The creation 
of the original list, however, by merg- 
ing the several lineal lists into one, pre- 
sents some difficulties. To avoid the 
possibility of this task being assigned 
in a routine way to a single officer, or 
to a group which might not happen to 
represent the interests of all branches, 
Congress provided for a board of seven, 
intending that the five principal arms 
of the service—infantry, cavalry, field 
artillery, coast artillery and engineers— 
and also the Personnel Branch of the 
General Staff, should each have a rep- 
resentative, while the seventh member 
might be selected from any one of the 
four other branches which have each a 
few permanently commissioned officers 
to place on the list. This board was 
appointed soon after the approval of the 


act, with the following members: Col. 
Walter H. Gordon, representing the in- 
fantry; Col. William S. McNair, the 
field artillery ; Col. Winthrop S. Wood, 
the Quartermaster Corps; Col. Frank 
M. Caldwell, the cavalry; Col. Charles 
Keller, the engineers; Col. John C. Gil- 
more, Jr., the coast artillery, and Capt. 
Thomas M. Spaulding, the personnel 
branch. The board’s work naturally 
falls into three parts: the first, in gen- 
eral, relating to the officers who entered 
the Regular Army prior to April 6, 
1917; the second, to those who have 
entered since that date, all of whom 
are to follow those included in Part I; 
and the third, to the officers who are 
to be appointed from the emergency 
forces and to be interspersed among 
those comprised in Parts I and II. The 
board completed the compilation of 
Part I on June 30, 1920; Parts II and 
III will follow as the material becomes 
available. 
The promotion list section describes 
the preparation of the original list in 
a series of five “steps,” the first two 
of which complete Part I. The first 
step applies to all officers of certain 
branches who entered the Army before 
the beginning of the war, and these, 
with a few exceptions, to be explained 
hereafter, are all to be “arranged with- 
out changing the present order of offi- 
cers on the lineal lists of their own 
branches, but otherwise as nearly as 
practicable according to length of com- 
missioned service.” In the main the 
lineal lists themselves are arranged ac- 
cording to commissioned service, except 
as to those officers who were appointed 
between 1898 and 1901. A large pro- 
portion of these had more or less com- 
missioned service in the volunteers, for 
which some of them received full credit 
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in determining their lineal rank, some 
partial credit, and some none at all. 
It is unnecessary here to go into the 
causes; their result has been to leave 
this portion of each lineal list in confu- 
sion, so far as length of service is con- 
cerned. In forming the new promo- 
tion list it would have been possible to 
rearrange all these officers on the basis 
of service, disregarding their old lineal 
rank. There are certain practical diffi- 
culties, but none that could not have 
been overcome. The whole matter was 
thoroughly considered, and all argu- 
ments for and against were carefully 
weighed. Probably most officers began 
with a slight prejudice in favor of mak- 
ing the rearrangement, but extended 
study convinced almost every person 
engaged in it that it would be best, on 
the whole, to leave the old order un- 
changed. 

It is this provision of the law that 
raises most of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the preparation of the original 
list, and that will cause most of the 
complaints which will undoubtedly be 
made officially to the War Department 
or expressed unofficially in conversa- 
tion. So long as the lineal order is 
preserved unchanged, some officers will 
necessarily stand below others of less 
service, and a fair proportion of these 
men will always be convinced that a 
merger of the lineal lists “as nearly 
as practicable according to length of 
commissioned service” might have re- 
sulted in giving them higher places on 
the combined list than those they find 
assigned to them. A thorough study 
would remove this impression in most 
instances, for though apparently there 
is an immense number of cases in which 
the board could exercise discretion, yet 
in most of them the members found 


that one particular arrangement, and 
only one, seemed reasonable. It will 
not do to consider only the names that 
stand next to each other, or even a small 
group of eight or ten; one must ex- 
amine the list as a whole, and an ar- 
rangement which seemed fair enough at 
first sight frequently proves to be an 
impossible one. 

Let me give one or two illustrations. 
At a certain point in the preparation 
of the single list, we find that the senior 
cavalryman remaining has had service 
since August, 1898, and the senior in- 
fantryman only since May, 1899. Ap- 
parently the cavalryman’s name should 
be taken. But looking below these men 
of 1899, we find a series of infantry- 
men who date from 1898, some of them 
as far back as May of that year. Since 
the infantry lineal order cannot be 
changed, these must come below the 
1899 group, and, after all the conflict- 
ing considerations are balanced, it 
seems best that the cavalryman of Au- 
gust, 1898, should come below the in- 
fantrymen of May and July, 1898, even 
though this does involve placing him 
also below men of May, 1899. Again, 
a certain artilleryman has service from 
April, 1899. It happens that he must 
be placed somewhere among infantry- 
men, the first half dozen of whom date 
from October, 1899, and the last two 
from 1898. To put him at the head 
of the list gives him the preference 
over two men of longer service; to put 
him at the foot sets him behind six in- 
fantrymen of shorter service. It seems 
reasonably clear that he should go at 
the head. These examples are sufficient 
to show the character of the board’s 
task. There were scores of such cases 
where the arrangement was not abso- 
lutely dictated by the law, and each one 
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caused at least a moment’s hesitation; 
yet, as has already been said, in very 
few did there finally remain any doubt 
as to the propriety of one particular 
solution. 

Referring back to the text of the law, 
there will be foufid four classes of offi- 
cers named under the heading first, to 
whom the rule as to preservation of 
lineal order does not apply. Practically, 
these four classes reduce to two—offi- 
cers who have been transferred, and 
officers who have been reappointed after 
having left the army. Those named 
under “b” and “c” were not “trans- 
ferred,” in the technical sense, but they 
were changed from one branch to an- 
other, through new appointments, and 
the rule which applies to transferred 
officers must in fairness be applied to 
them. All of the officers in these three 
groups are placed as if they had re- 
mained in their original branches. The 
rule requires no explanation, and gen- 
erally its application proved to be sim- 
ple. Two or three odd cases gave some 
trouble and deserve remark. An offi- 
cer was transferred from artillery to 
infantry, losing files thereby. Later, he 
failed on his examination for promo- 
tion and lost additional files. The law 
gives him a right to the restoration of 
those lost by transfer but not to those 
lost by failure. His lineal position was 
found to be thirty-two files below that 
which he held immediately after trans- 
fer; that is, he is suffering a loss of 
thirty-two infantry files. Accordingly, 
he was first placed on the single list in 
the position he would have had if he 
had not transferred. From that point 
he was moved thirty-two infantry files, 
and this is the place to which he was 
finally assigned. Another officer’s case 
was exactly similar, except that the loss 


of files after transfer was due to sen- 
tence of court-martial; his place was 
worked out in the same way. 

Officers who have retired or resigned, 
and have subsequently returned to the 
active list of the Army, have done so 
in virtue of several different laws, some 
of them of general application, and 
some enacted for a single individual. 
Officers who have been restored from 
the retired list are in all cases now 
placed higher than their commissioned 
service would justify, for the old law, 
strangely enough, provided that they 
should be placed exactly as if they had 
remained continuously on the active 
list. Some officers have thus, in effect, 
been credited with ten or fifteen years’ 
service which they have not rendered. 
Ex-officers who have been reappointed 
stand sometimes too high and some- 
times too low. A few occupy their or- 
iginal places, in spite of their having 
been out of the Army for several years ; 
on the other hand, some are placed 
among men five or ten (in two extreme 
cases, thirteen and fifteen) years their 
junior in service. The future is 
guarded against by the provision in the 
new law that any former officer and 
any retired officer hereafter reap- 
pointed “shall be placed on the pro- 
motion list in accordance with his total 
active commissioned service.” As to 
what should be done with those now 
in the Army, there was considerable dis- 
cussion in the committees. It was 
finally decided that those who are now 
placed too low should be moved up to 
positions corresponding to their service, 
while those now placed too high should 
remain undisturbed, and this clause of 
the section was drawn accordingly. 

So far, no places have been assigned 
to officers permanently commissioned in 
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three of the branches: the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department, the Quar- 
termaster Corps, and the Crdnance De- 
partment. To these the general rule 
that lineal order is to be preserved 
does not apply, but each officer is taken 
individually and placed upon the list in 
accordance with his service. The 
reason for this is that the lineal order 
in other branches does generally coin- 
cide with length of service, but not in 
these three. The cavalry list, for ex- 
ample, is arranged in the main by serv- 
ice, notwithstanding the considerable 
number of exceptions, where officers 
entered the Regular Army from the 
volunteers, But in these three branches, 
on account of the system of appoint- 
ment in all of them, and the system of 
promotion in one (the Quartermaster 
Corps), the lineal order is so far from 
showing length of service that it was 
deemed best to take each man sepa- 
rately. In placing officers of these de- 
partments, the board assigned to each 
the position that his length of service 
would give him if it had all been spent 
in the Regular Army. Where an officer 
was appointed from the line into one 
of these staff corps and had no volun- 
teer service prior to his regular com- 
mission, this results in returning him 
to his original position; if he has had 
volunteer service, he may or may not 
return to the place he had when he left 
the line of the Army, depending on 
whether he was originally credited with 
his exact volunteer service or not. 

This completes Part I of the list— 
the officers who entered the Regular 
Army prior to the beginning of the 
war. Part II comprises those who 
were appointed after April 6, 1917, and 
before July 1, 1920. The expediency 
of keeping the present lineal order of 


these officers was carefully considered, 
but the reasons against it were so strong 
that the idea was soon abandoned. Offi- 
cers who entered since the beginning 
of the war stand on the lineal list with 
as little regard to actual service as 
those who entered in 1898-1901, and 
in their case the arrangement has not 
the sanction of age. Appointments 
continued to be made throughout the 
war, the appointees of course taking 
rank according to the dates of their 
commissions in the Regular Army, al- 
though some had had no service prior 
to such appointment, while others, 
placed below them, had already served 
as officers for considerable periods— 
in a few instances as much as eleven 
months. Even ‘if the regulars only 
were to be considered, rearrangement 
would seem desirable. But account had 
also to be taken of the temporary offi- 
cers who were to enter the Regular 
Army to fill original vacancies. The 
most natural way to place these would 
be on the basis of service, but how 
could they be so placed among the regu- 
lars unless the regulars, too, were ar- 
ranged according to service? Then 
there was a question as to whether all 
service up to the date of appointment, 
or only that prior to the armistice, 
should be counted. There would be 
some hard cases either way, of course, 
but it was believed that it would, on 
the whole, produce a better result to 
count only war service. We have in 
the army some hundreds of officers who 
were commissioned as late as Novem- 
ber, 1918. They have served for twenty 
months in time of peace. If all serv- 
ice were counted they would take prece- 
dence over men who served through 
the war, but were discharged, against 
their own wishes, when their organi- 
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zations were disbanded after the armi- 
stice. So it was determined that all cap- 
tains and lieutenants entering since the 
beginning of the war, whether in the 
Regular Army at the passage of the 
act or to be appointed under its pro- 
visions, should be arranged among 
themselves according to service ren- 
dered during the war. 

Here another common misconception 
should be corrected. The rank of an 
officer on July 1, 1920, bears no neces- 
sary relation to his place on the pro- 
motion list. The selecting board may 
appoint a man to be a captain or a first 
lieutenant or a second lieutenant, as 
it sees fit, regardless of length of serv- 
ice; but that man’s position on the pro- 
motion list is fixed by law, and fixed 
according to his service only. It is 
possible that some men who are now 
appointed captains will be passed over 
for promotion to the grade of major by 
some who enter the Army as lieutenants. 

This is not true of those appointed 
to field grades. The new lieutenant 
colonel will be placed, for promotion 
purposes, with lieutenant colonels, and 
the major with majors. The grade to 
which a candidate shall be appointed 
is a matter to be determined by the 
selecting board alone, without reference 
to the promotion list board. Once his 
grade is fixed, however, his place on 
the single list is determined by the pro- 
motion list board, without reference to 
the selecting board. Each, of course, 
acts within the restrictions imposed by 
law. It has already been explained that 
in the case of a candidate appointed a 
captain or lieutenant no discretion rests 
with the board, for the man’s place is 
prescribed by the law itself. It is 
otherwise with field officers; within 
certain limits the board may fix the 


place of a lieutenant colonel or major 
as it sees fit. The lowest place it may 
assign to a new major is below all other 
majors whose commissions date from 
July 1, 1920, and above all captains; 
the highest is immediately below the 
junior regular major of greater age. 
Any position between these two ex- 
tremes is permissible. 

Once the last of the officers appointed 
from the temporary forces is placed, the 
original promotion list will be complete, 
and its continuance will be simple. In 
very rare cases hereafter, a name will 
be inserted at some distance from the 
foot of the list, as when a former offi- 
cer is reappointed, but ordinarily each 
newly appointed group—a class from 
West Point or the ranks or civil life— 
will be placed at the end, arranged in 
order of class standing. Then each will 
advance in his turn as names above his 
are stricken out, on retirement, death 
or discharge, the sequence remaining 
unchanged except through sentence of 
court-martial. 

Thus we have at last secured a sys- 
tem of promotion which, in the words 
of the statute, is “based on equity, merit 
and the interests of the army as a 
whole,” without discrimination in favor 
of any branch or of any man. Whether 
we shall keep it rests largely with our- 
serves. In the future, as in the past, 
there will be attempts, now by one 
branch and- now by another, to secure 
preferential promotion. It is true that 
the chance of success will be much 
smaller hereafter. With the single list 
in operation such preference can be se- 
cured only by legislation removing all 
officers of a branch from the single list, 
or else by reviving the pernicious cus- 
tom of giving “Mex.” rank, abolished 
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by the present act. (See section 127a: committees attained more thorough 
“hereafter no detail, rating or assign- knowledge of the Regular Army or 
ment of an officer shall carry advanced shown more sympathetic zeal for its 
rank.”) For the branches not on the well-being. They will pass away and 
single list (Medical Department and their places will be taken by new men 
chaplains) the undesirable end could be who have not heard the arguments of 
accomplished by reduction of the num- the special interests or heard them 
ber of years now required for promo- refuted. Eternal vigilance is the price 
tion. The present members of the mili- of other things than liberty. It is only 
tary committees have a pretty thorough public sentiment—the sentiment of the 
understanding of the situation and are whole Army—that will deter the seek- 
not likely to be much influenced by the ers after special favors. We are mak- 
pleas of self-seeking officers, but they ing a new start with a unified army; 
will not always be with us, unfortu- let each one of us do his part to keep 
nately, for never have congressional it so. 





D 


Record of the “‘Aquitania”’ 


The Aguitania, sister ship of the 
Lusitania, was transformed into an 
armed transport three days after the 
declaration of war by England. The 
vessel carried 30,000 English troops to 
the Dardanelles and was the temporary 
home, as a hospital ship, of 25,000 
soldiers, carrying wounded men for 
two years. When America entered the 
war the Aquitania was again refitted for 
dangerous service, and in nine trans- 
atlantic trips she transported 60,000 
Americans and their field equipment 
without a mishap. The Aduitania, 
brought home 120,000 Americans after 
the armistice. She boasts of ranking 
among the first few vessels accomplish- 
ing extraordinary service during the 
war. 
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By Captain A. M. Patch, Jr., Infantry! 


EING possessed with the firm 

belief that machine guns are not 

an infantry weapon, that they 
should not be employed as an integral 
part of the infantry organization, I am 
prompted to submit this article for the 
purpose of showing that our present 
machine-gun organization is unscientific 
and ill designed, and any steps toward an 
organization aiming to permanently 
assign one machine-gun company to 
each infantry battalion is unwarranted 
and exactly contrary to the lessons of 
the late war. 

I wish to be credited with the inten- 
tion of speaking to the best of my 
conscience and judgment from the point 
of view of greatest efficiency, but in any 
event the question is not what are the 
motives from which my arguments and 
conclusions spring, but whether those 
arguments are sound and those con- 
clusions justified. 

In opposing our present methods of 
machine gunnery I am conscious of 
an unpopular and unsympathetic task. 
The kicker is rarely a welcome figure; 
more particularly is this the case when 
the burden of one’s theme is a subject 
concerning which there exists a pro- 
nounced lack of general interest. 

It is a significant fact that, of all 
accessible literature on military science, 
that pertaining to the subject of machine 
gunnery is the least definite and in- 
structive. The technical aspects of the 
machine-gun science have been covered 
in clear and comprehensive form and 
may be found in various texts and 


independent articles, but treatments 
touching tactics and organization are, 
in the main, meaningless and uncon- 
vincing. Modern machine gunnery is a 
new science whose prominence and 
vital importance is a development of 
the late war, and obviously there is a 
pressing need for sound and under- 
standable literature dealing with all of 
its phases. Yet this is only possible 
after the service has come to the point 
of general agreement and accordance 
concerning the fundamental principles 
of the subject. 

All the wide differences of opinions, 
opposed points of view and arguments 
on the subject are reducible to the sim- 
ple proposition: Is the machine gun 
an infantry weapon or is it not? Until 
one of the above views is determined to 
be incontrovertibly correct, the various 
contentions bearing on organization, 
tactics and technic will continue 
without settlement and the science 
will not progress. 

It seems that the majority of thought 
is to the effect that the machine gun is 
an infantry weapon. The cpponents 
of this belief are, in the larger part, 
those having made a specialized study 
of the subject, and unfortunately they 
are few in number and of comparatively 
low rank. The very nature of our 
organization was such that only officers 
of relatively junior grade were accorded 
first hand and practical working knowl- 
edge of the subject. It is indeed 
regrettable that many of our ablest 
senior officers of general military knowl- 





‘Captain Patch commanded a machine-gun company, a machine-gun battalion and 
an infantry battalion in the First Division in France.—Epitor. 
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edge and experience were not assigned 
the undivided occupation of machine 
gunnery, since unquestionably and al- 
most invariably those who have special- 
ized thereon maintain the same view, 
which is distinctly opposed to the 
majority of thought responsible for 
our present machine-gun organization. 
Strangely enough a contemporary officer 
of the American Army, generally known 
throughout the service, was the first 
to effectively employ machine guns in 
battle. Following the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, this officer published a work 
on the subject predicting with amazing 
accuracy the enormous value of machine 
guns and foretelling the future value of 
overhead machine-gun fire, which was 
confirmed almost in detail during the 
late war. His predictions were un- 
heeded, and we awaited confirmation 
by nations more progressive in the 
military arts. 

It is held that “‘the machine gun is one 
of a number of infantry weapons; a 
mechanical device for delivering in- 
fantry fire and by means of which it has 
obtained greater concentration of fire, 
increase in rate, control and direction of 
fire.” In any discussion of the machine- 
gun weapon obviously it is essential to 
thoroughly understand what a machine 
gun is. It is a mechanical contrivance 
firing small arms ammunition auto- 
matically and supported by some form 
of stable mount. By stable mount is 
meant one of sufficient weight to per- 
mit of firmly clamping the gun in fire 
direction. Any other contrivarce for 
delivering automatic fire from an un- 
stable support is entitled a machine or 
automatic rifle. Technically speaking, 
the fundamental and primary char- 
acteristic of a machine gun is the long 
range, controllable and rigid trajectory, 
since this characteristic immediately 


distinguishes and converts the weapon 
from one resembling the rifle to a 
weapon capable of great effectiveness at 
very long ranges. Confusion on this 
point is prevalent in our service and the 
following factors are strongly con- 
tributory, but, of course, are not the 
sole cause of such misunderstanding. 

a. The American Army before the 
war was armed with a single automatic 
weapon, the Benet-Mercier, which was 
an automatic or machine rifle because 
of its unstable mount. Yet it was 
universally referred to and considered 
a machine gun. Emphatically it was 
not the weapon which we now term a 
machine gun, but corresponded to the 
Lewis gun, Browning automatic rifle, 
Chauchat and other weapons delivering 
automatic fire from unstable mounts. 

b. Again, the Germans, who employed 
their automatic weapons with such con- 
spicuous success, officially referred to 
these weapons as heavy and light 
machine guns, but upon the translation 
of their captured documents, the two 
were either hopelessly intermingled or 
entirely referred to in such translations 
as machine guns. The light Maxim 
gun employed by the German infantry 
is an automatic or machine rifle, 
irrespective of its cumbersomeness and 
awkwardness. 

It must be recognized and appreciated 
that the machine gun is a weapon whose 
very minimum weight is 80 pounds, 
exclusive of the appreciable weight of 
its related accessories; that it is a gas 
engine which can be only effectively and 
continuously operated by men of some 
mechanical knowledge; that it can come 
into action immediately only on rare 
occasions and these occasions are limited 
to defensive conditions; and, further- 
more, the operating personnel cannot 
possibly have the same mobility as the 
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infantrymen. (I warrant that no officer 
or man of practical machine-gun experi- 
ence can be found who does not recall 
vividly the fatiguing efforts in attempt- 
ing to accompany infantry organizations 
within the battle area, whether pro- 
ceeding to a defensive position or ac- 
companying an attack.) 

I state with all positiveness of which 
I am capable that what we infantrymen 
really want is a machine rifle, we want 
a reliable weapon which will produce 
for us the essential sustained volume of 
fire, and we want it with us to utilize; 
but it is a matter of perfect indifference 
to nine-tenths of us whether that 
weapon is mounted on a tripod with 
three or ten legs or whether it is mounted 
or not, and it inevitably follows that 
the machine gun, as defined herein, is 
not that desired weapon. Plainly it is 
our duty to recognize this differentiation. 
If the machine gun is to be regarded 
in the light of an infantry weapon, it 
would be ridiculous not to cut down its 
weight enormously so that it could, 
with success, be used by us and with us. 

But the machine gun must exist in its 
present heavy proportions and cannot be 
discarded for alighter automatic weapon. 
No nation engaged in extensive oper- 
ations during the late war failed to 
employ on a large scale an automatic arm 
mounted on some form of heavy and 
stable support, and, moreover, toward 
the end of the war competition became 
keener among the various countries 
engaged to perfect the machine gun in 
its present form. 

When the United States entered the 
war, inexperienced in modern machine 
gunnery and undetermined as to what 
machine-gun organization to adopt, it 
was quite natural that we should base 
our organization upon those in force in 
either the French or British service. 


After a consideration of those two 
organizations (which bore little resem- 
blance to each other and which were 
based on different conceptions) our 
resulting scheme was a compromise. 
French methods and thought were 
naturally a strong influencing factor 
entering into the training and organiza- 
tion of the A. E. F. Certainly the 
French idea of machine gunnery was 
sufficiently pervasive to cause us to 
adopt the principle that a machine gun 
was primarily an infantry weapon and 
to organize upon that foundation. 

This is in no sense a criticism of 
French machine gunnery. However, 
their conception of employment and 
organization of machine guns and the 
necessity in their service for constantly 
close and direct support of infantry are 
easily explained. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the 
World War, the French Army was 
confronted with the obvious fact that 
they were being subjected to insuffer- 
able losses caused by the immense 
number of automatic weapons in the 
hands of the enemy. They quickly 
realized that that enemy, in addition 
to being armed with a machine gun of 
similar characteristics to their own, 
had armed its infantry with automatic 
rifles (light Maxims). 

Wherefore the French, to counteract 
this crushing advantage, were obliged 
to rapidly create and turn out in great 
quantities an automatic rifle also. The 
Chauchat rifle was the result. The 
rapid production of their automatic 
rifle, impelled by dire necessity, was one 
of the notable achievements of the 
French war organization, in view of 
their serious losses in material and 
factories available for such production. 
Meanwhile, however, their machine 
guns were unavoidably performing the 
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functions of an automatic rifle; machine 
guns did not exist in sufficient quanti- 
ties in the French Army for any other 
purpose than the immediate defensive 
support of the infantry. 

All officers and men at once became 
wedded to confidence in the power of the 
machine gun and were indelibly im- 
pressed with the one use of machine 
guns—the immediate defensive pro- 
tection of the infantry. When the 
Chauchat rifle was distributed through- 
out their troops, it was appreciated 
that this weapon was mechanically 
unreliable and no match for the cor- 
responding enemy weapon. It was 
then altogether human and natural 
that the machine gun should be relied 
upon to continue in its original rdle. 
It is also a fact that the French officers 
of extensive machine-gun experience 
objected to this perverted use of the 
weapon, albeit they appreciated the 
gap left vacant by an inadequate 
automatic rifle. 

To formulate our machine-gun tactics 
or to determine the most effective 
organization for machine gunnery on any 
other grounds than the lessons of the 
war would be both wrong and fatuous. 
The actuating principle of the American 
Army is the offensive spirit. It is there- 
fore correct to assume that our organiza- 
tion should build with the primary 
purpose of functioning with highest 
efficiency in offensive combat, and 
hence the machine-gun organization 
should be designed for a like purpose. 
But did our machine-gun organization 
fulfil an effective offensive réle in com- 
bat? Let us consider the results by 
examining actual experiences. It is, of 
course, appreciated that the examina- 
ation of all experiences is necessarily a 
large process and cannot possibly be 
included in one article, but, for the 


sake of illustration and of fair de- 
termination, there are here selected two 
highly representative experiences. 

When the First American Division 
jumped off on the morning of July 18, 
1918, in the direction of Soisson, that 
organization exemplified the ideally 
trained and perfectly organized Ameri- 
can fighting division. It had been 
accorded a program of training un- 
equaled by any other American division; 
it had been in France more than twelve 
months and had been carefully led 
through all essential phases of intensive 
training, including real combat in the 
face of the enemy, and had demon- 
strated all that was hoped for in an 
American combatant division. The 
battle task assigned the division was 
extremely hazardous and fraught with 
difficulties. There was no machine- 
gun plan for the attack, since the 
scheme of employing machine guns in 
that division had always consisted .in 
the attachment of one machine-gun 
company to each infantry battalion 
and the machine-gun battle plans could 
have been no other than the mission 
of immediately accompanying and sup- 
porting the infantry. The suburb con- 
duct and accomplishment of the divi- 
sion as a unit during the four consecutive 
days’ attack is common knowledge, the 
conduct of the machine-gun personnel 
was altogether wonderful, but the value 
of their action, the assistance they 
really rendered the infantry, constituted 
a deplorabie and disastrous spectacle. 

At the end of four days’ severe fighting 
80 per cent of the personnel were casual- 
ties and approximately 85 per cent of 
the material destroyed or abandoned. 
Consider the state of training of this 
personnel. It was an appalling loss 
(greatly exceeding proportionately the 
infantry losses), but might have even 
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been justifiable had that personnel 
inflicted fearful execution and anni- 
hilation upon the enemy. On the 
contrary, not a single gun team in the 
entire division could claim to have ex- 
pended more than 200 rounds of 
ammunition during the entire engage- 
ment. Surely this was a disastrous and 
poignant lesson, yet its full significance 
was overlooked and forgotten by reason 
of the brilliant achievement of the 
division as a whole. The idea that the 
infantry battalion commanders were at 
fault must be at once rejected, for those 
battalion commanders were veterans of 
proven capacity and ability, nor had 
they any connection with the assign- 
ment of the tasks of those machine-gun 
companies. It is also inconceivable 
that the machine-gun personnel were 
at fault. The pith of the trouble 
lay in faulty organization. 

Strongly contrasting with the above 
cited machine-gun action is _ the 
following: 

In conjunction with divisions on the 
right and left, the Fourth American 
Division was directed to attack in the 
vicinity of the Vesle River. The com- 
manding officer of the division machine- 
gun battalion urged division head- 
quarters to assign an organization to 
assist the attack. The Chief of Staff 
consented, but with the reservation that 
the machine guns were to fire only in 
case of counter-attack. The division 
machine-gun battalion had, the previous 
day, executed harassing fire on the 
enemy, and since the infantry were 
shelled for hours in retaliation, infantry 
regimental commanders requested no 
more machine-gun fire. Only one 
company of the machine-gun battalion 
was used, and it was independently 
maneuvered into an especially desired 
position and sited for indirect fire in 


front of the final objective. Of the 
two infantry regiments designated to 
attack, only the right regiment got off; 
the left regiment did not attack. The 
machine-gun position was on the left of 
the division sector. The adjoining 
divisions failed to attack, which resulted 
in one battalion of one regiment of the 
Fourth Division arriving on the final 
objective with both flanks exposed. 
About twenty minutes after the artillery 
support for this attack ceased, a heavy 
enemy counter-attack was launched. 
The long-range indirect fire from the 
division machine-gun company opened 
and continued fire until it was apparent 
that the enemy troops were literally 
annihilated. Official reports from the 
division later advancing over that 
ground confirmed the fact that the 
enemy attacking forces were subjected 
to fearful losses from this machine-gun 
fire. The casualties of the machine-gun 
company were one officer and one 
sergeant wounded; and of its material 
only one gun was damaged. 

This case is likewise truly significant. 
Here was a machine-gun unit inde- 
pendently organized and trained, that 
knew from whom it received its in- 
structions and had confidence in those 
instructions. The nature of its organi- 
zation was highly conducive to independ- 
ent, bold and unhampered action. 

Our machine-gun organizations ap- 
pointing a division machine-gun officer, 
assigning one machine-gun company to 
each infantry regiment, one battalion 
to each brigade and one battalion to the 
division was and still is a makeshift, 
emergency scheme, unsupported by 
exact reasoning and consequent experi- 
ences and which leaves infantry battal- 
ion commanders, machine-gun company 
commanders, machine-gun battalion 
commanders, regimental commanders 
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and even brigade commanders in a con- 
stant state of perplexity as to who is 
responsible for the machine-gun action. 

There has been imprinted in the minds 
of many infantry commanders of com- 
bat experience an unsatisfactory recol- 
lection of the values of the machine gun 
for decisive offensive action, and there 
exists among many machine-gun officers 
the impression that unresponsive and 
unsympathetic cooperation from in- 
fantry commanders greatly impaired the 
efficient use of machine guns. This 
situation is one of the subtle effects of a 
faulty organization which was made on 
a theoretical fantasy and never on 
practicability. 

Moreover, seldom, if ever, were 
regimental machine-gun companies em- 
ployed by the assignment of one machine- 
gun platoon to each infantry battalion. 
Invariably the regimental company was 
attached to a particular battalion of the 
regiment, while the remaining infantry 
battalions were similarly cared for by 
machine-gun companies from the brig- 
ade machine-gun battalion. 

I wish to emphasize that my purpose 
is not to find fault unduly with our 
methods of using machine guns during 
the war or to denounce all principles 
not in accord with my belief, for I am 
not unmindful of the absolute necessity 
of an efficient automatic weapon im- 
mediately with the infantry and used by 
the infantry; but that I believe it to be 
avoidably erroneous to expect or insist 
upon our machine gun, which is un- 
suitable to move or act with infantry, 
being called upon to perform a limited 
field of work incompatible with its true 
characteristics, particularly when it is 
capable of far more effective use. 

One of the big lessons of this war was 
the rush of the machine gun to a position 
of lasting prominence and importance. 


The defensive function of the machine 
gun is now universally appreciated in a 
general way. The offensive power of 
the weapon, while in its infancy, is the 
big new thought in machine gunnery. 
Indirect machine-gun-fire support for 
attacking infantry, while useful under 
certain satisfactory and exceptional 
circumstances, was largely overdone 
in the latter phases of the war, and much 
human energy and small arms ammuni- 
tion were wasted inits delivery. While 
machine gunners are apt to point out 
with enthusiasm to the successful in- 
direct barrage employed in supporting 
attacking divisions during the initial 
stages of the St. Mihiel and Argonne 
offensives, yet the true measure of value 
thereof was questionable in view of the 
enormous expenditure of ammunition 
and the relative damage to the enemy. 

I strongly believe in the organization 
of a machine-gun regiment to every 
division, to consist of 4 battalions of 3 
companies—all similarly organized and 
equipped, despite the knowledge that 
opposition for such scheme would be 
very strong; and I persist in the con- 
viction that this principle of grouping 
machine guns would tend to develop 
the science to its full possibilities, foster 
a better pride of service, secure a com- 
plete uniformity and a high state of 
technical training, and incidentally 
simplify their means of supply. It 
would constitute a reduction in the 
number of machine-gun organizations 
which I believe to be justifiable in view 
of the perfection of a machine rifle 
which will undoubtedly perform many 
of the functions which were fulfilled by 
the machine gun during the war. 

It is commonly held that grouping 
machine guns would hamper their tacti- 
cal training. This is purely a bald 
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statement and cannot be proven any 
more than the statement that such 
grouping will enhance their tactical 
training. It is obvious that elasticity 
of employing the machine-gun resources 
of a division is a natural consequence of 
such grouping, and elasticity is not only 
tactically desirable but decidedly econo- 
mical. Elements of infantry commands 
held in reserve and support constitute 
an additional supply of man power for 
the purpose of either replacing losses 
over widely distributed areas or relieving 
a definite organization worn out or in- 
capable of continuing its battle task; 
whereas the machine-gun reserve is an 
additional supply of fire power, and 
while it may or may not kave the same 
purpose as the man power reserve, yet 
there exists a definite distinction be- 
tween the two. Once machine-gun 
organizations are permanently assigned, 
it follows, of course, where infantry 
organizations are placed in support and 
reserve, the machine-gun organizations 
will necessarily be immediately with 
them, and any efforts to utilize these 
machine-gun organizations for other 
purposes (which will be imperative at 
times) will meet with decided opposition 
and great reluctance. 

An aspect of the battle of Cambrai is 
illustrative of the value of the elasticity 
of the German machine-gun organization. 
The early and complete success of the 
British surprise attack in the early 
stages of the fight presented a serious 
situation to the enemy, a situation re- 
quiring an abrupt and decisive stop of 
the British advance. That such was 
accomplished is familiar to all, as well 
as the later success of the well-organized 


German counter-attacks, but the means 
employed to check the British attack 
is less thoroughly understood. As soon 
as the seriousness of the attack was 
appreciated, the German independent 
machine-gun organizations, called marks- 
manship detachments, were hurried to 
the front (it is estimated that 5,000 of 
these machine gunners were rushed up 
on special trains). These detachments, 
it will be remembered, were independent 
organizations and very highly trained. 
Unsupported by infantry they detrained 
with remarkable rapidity and took up a 
second line of defense of such strength 
that they constituted the sole cause for 
the British check and likewise enabled 
the German Staff to organize and care- 
fully prepare their counter-attacks. 
In other words the elasticity of their 
machine-gun resources was justified in 
the fullest measure. It must be appar- 
ent that, by permanently assigning 
machine-gun organizations, such action, 
as above described, is without the 
realm of possibility. 

It is earnestly hoped that the science 
of machine gunnery, a military art of 
profound importance, will not be dis- 
regarded and allowed to follow in the 
wake of foreign military enterprise. 
Now that the emergency of the war 
is over, the subject in its entirety should 
be subjected to unbiased and competent 
critical review. If our present scheme 
of organization is in fact correct and 
the machine gunner’s point of view is 
really warped, let such reasons based 
upon abundant actualities be shown in 
convincing form, and let us have the 
courage not to shrink from unpalatable 
conclusions. 


D | 





General Pershing’s Address 
To the Graduates of General Staff College—Class of 1920 


tion of the members of the Class 

of 1920 at the General Staff 
College, June 29, General Pershing 
addressed the class in the following 
words: 


In appearing before you at the end of 
the first year’s work at the General 
Staff College it would seem pertinent 
to emphasize the great importance of 
general staff instruction and its bearing 
upon the future war efficiency of the 
Army. Indeed, we should say upon the 


Cy THE occasion of the gradua- 


war efficiency of the country, for it is 
the nation with all its resources, in- 
cluding the Army, that actually makes 
war. 

An efficient and well-trained general 
staff is not only indispensable but vital 
to the successful prosecution of modern 


war. In time of peace it outlines 
plans for the future, insures the proper 
organization and training of armies and 
investigates national resources; in time 
of war it directly supervises mobiliza- 
tion and transport and actively co- 
ordinates operations and supply. 

As far back as the Revolution 
Washington said: “The remark to a 
military man how all important the 
General Staff of an army is to its well- 
being, and how essential consequently 
to the commander-in-chief, seems un- 
necessary.’’ In the light of experience 
I declare without hesitation that but 
for the training in general staff duties 
given our officers at the service schools 
at home before the war, and in France 
during the war, our successful handling 
of great masses of partially trained 
troops in operations, while at the same 
time providing their enormous needs of 
food and material, would not have been 
possible. 

The functions of the general staff 
officers, particularly in war, are rarely 
appreciated at their full value, and are 
sometimes completely misunderstood. 


Generally speaking, hostile criticism 
and opposition, both in and out of the 
Army, come only from those who are 
ignorant of the purpose of a general 
staff and of the arduous duties and 
grave responsibilities that fall to its 
lot during peace, and especially during 
war. 

To eradicate certain prejudices that 
exist in the Army, especially in some of 
the staff departments, it would be wise 
to extend general staff education to 
as many selected members of these 
departments and of the line as possible. 
Not only would such general training 
remove jealousies but, through an 
intimate understanding of the place 
the General Staff should fill in our 
military organization, it would awaken 
sympathy and secure cordial coopera- 
tion between the General Staff, on the 
one hand, and the various departments 
and the line on the other. 

I would again quote General Wash- 
ington, who said: ‘“‘The difficulty in 
which you expect to be involved in the 
choice of general officers is certainly a 
serious one.”’ This difficulty had not 
disappeared when we found ourselves 
in the midst of the World War. From 
among the number of senior officers in 
the Army and the Guard, many of 
whom were not competent for high 
command either by experience or by 
studious application, we had to choose 
those who gave the greatest promise. 
But in the selection of general officers 
to command brigades, divisions and 
corps, a commander-in-chief should not 
be compelled to risk a method fraught 
with such hazard and too often so 
costly in human life. 

It cannot be questioned, as highly 
essential to the efficiency of the Army 
as a whole, that not only those who are 
responsible for administration and for 
efficient supply service, but especially 
those who are to occupy the higher 
commands, should have thorough gen- 
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eral staff education and training. There- 
fore it should be a fixed rule that no 
officer could be appointed to the grade 
of general officer in the future, either 
in staff or line, who does not 

an intimate knowledge of the functions 
of the General Staff, through actual 
experience in war or through the courses 
of instruction prescribed for general 
staff officers, and none without such 
training should ever again be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of high com- 
mand. 

It is to our service schools that we 
must look to see the lessons of the war 
preserved to the Army and the country. 
Therein should be weighed not only 
our own experience but that of other 
people and armies, especially stressing, 
in this college, the broad principles 
underlying the conduct of war. These 
principles should be clearly expressed 
in our military literature to impress 
officers of every arm and service, and 
in such form as to reach the people at 
large. Our people have a right not 
only to demand that the officers of the 
Army and Navy be of the highest type 
of character which the country can 
produce, but to insist that their military 
education thoroughly and adequately 

them for efficient leadership. 

I hope all our service schools may be 
greatly enlarged and fitted to train and 
educate to the highest professional 
degree practically all the officers of our 
Army and trust that the day may soon 
come when we shall have in our tactical 
general staffs none but officers instructed 
at the Leavenworth schools, and in our 
army general staffs none but those 
educated in the General Staff College, 
with as many officers as possible trained 
in general staff duties for service in the 
various staff departments. Every 
young officer should be made to realize 
that he cannot look for preferment in 
assignment to command or staff duty 
not rightly due him by demonstrated 
efficiency, and that, if he would succeed, 
he must avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity for study and training, especially 
that provided in our service schools. 

It is the professional soldiers, above 
all men, who must transmit from age to 


age the high ideals and practices of the 
military art. Military men in the 
Army and elsewhere have always known, 
and participation in the great war 
should teach our people, the cost in 
life and treasure of unpreparedness. 
But popular outcry usually drowns the 
voice of military experience and com- 
pels a frantic and expensive effort to 
retrieve our state of unpreparedness 
when facing a new war. And it cannot 
be too strongly asserted that reasonably 
to prepare, without undue expense and 
without militarism, is a national ob- 
ligation to exercise plain common sense 
through which we would avoid a course 
that makes ultimate victory a hundred 
fold more costly or possibly courts 
defeat. 

At another time Washington said: 
“In proportion as the circumstances 
and policy of a country forbid a large 
military establishment, it is important 
that as much perfection as possible 
should be given to that which may at 
any time exist.” We have just been 
given necessary and far-reaching legis- 
lation that should provide a military 
establishment much more adequate 
than we have ever had in the past. 
The valuable lessons of the great war 
should guide us in building up the new 
army that Congress has authorized. 
We must not fail in our task, but we 
cannot fail if the thorough knowledge 
it has been your privilege to gain by 
study and practice be wisely applied. 

You gentlemen of the graduating 
class, practically all with records any 
soldier should envy, are returning to 
the duties that may be assigned you, 
at a time when you can make the very 
best use of your knowledge in aiding 
the organization and training of the 
new army. Most of you, instructors 
and students, entered on this course 
fresh from the battlefields of the 
greatest war in the world’s history. 
Many of you as division or brigade 
commanders, or as high staff officers 
in Our expeditionary forces in Europe, 
played leading parts in securing the 
victory. The assemblage of so many 
officers of such large experience for 
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military study will probably never but upon the successful accomplish- 
again be possible. ment of your tasks here and upon the 

I congratulate you, and the Army as_ great opportunity for valuable service 
well, not only upon this circumstance, that awaits you in the future. 


D 


Who Won the War? 


Laundrymen in convention at Atlantic 
City pass resolutions thanking them- 
selves for winning the war with modern 
appliances, sanitary machinery and 
such, thereby putting the ale in morale 
and godliness in the trenches. 

But they can’t deny that ofttimes the 
delivery service was bad and men had 
to go over the top without clean collars 
and cuffs. Every soldier knows the 
Marines would have taken Belleau 
Wood two days earlier if the regimental 
linen had not been delivered by ac- 
cident to a brigade of Algerians. 
These, thinking the starched bosoms 
were a new form of hard bread, ate 
them. 

Yep, if the laundrymen won the war, 
France was a neutral nation! 





An Estimate of the Situation 
By Colonel John R. M. Taylor, U. S. Army, Retired 


VERY time we construct a battle- 
ship, or give their well-deserved 
military rank to the corps of 

nurses; every time we increase the 
number of chaplains or the ammunition 
reserve for machine guns; every time 
we add to the number of hours devoted 
to vocational training; every time we 
require more carbon copies for the 
procurement of supplies, and every 
time we raise the limit of the number 
of men a captain should command— 
if he can get them—we make a military 
decision. And yet a military decision 
is worth nothing unless it is based 
upon an accurate estimate of the 
situation. 

The armed force, naval and military, 
of a nation is a body of men trained to 
kill men with expedition and dispatch. 
I am ready to admit that the individual 
members of this body are neither brutal 
nor sanguinary; that, individually con- 
sidered, they may be as pacific as a 
mortar in the middle of a bed of roses 
in a park; but nevertheless the Army, 
like the mortar, is a death-dealing 
instrument. Of course it is to be re- 
gretted that there should be any need 
for either, but it does seem that, even 
today, emergencies are likely to arrive 
in which the other fellow will kill 
you unless you get him first. After 
all, there are not enough beefsteaks to 
go around, and the most altruistic 
of my friends seems to hesitate at 
cutting his in two and passing half to 
the deserving tramp outside the restau- 
rant window. Without any doubt it 
would be a most praiseworthy act, 
but it simply is not done. I cannot 
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but feel that in the darkness beyond 
our windows are many angry eyes which 
watch us eat tenderloin while they have 
none. Accordingly, permit me to as- 
sume that the primary purpose, the 
mission, of our naval and military 
establishment is to defend the integrity 
of these United States. I may be 
wrong in this. That establishment 
may have other purposes which are 
more important, but I, for one, cannot 
imagine what they are. 

What I suggest may have been 
already done, I have no means of know- 
ing; but it does seem to me that our 
problems of planning would be enor- 
mously simplified, the efficiency of our 
military and naval establishments 
greatly increased, and théir cost mate- 
rially diminished, if every decision con- 
cerning them was based upon a con- 
sidered estimate of the situation. 

It does not seem to me that it would 
be a difficult paper to prepare by the 
planning groups of the Army and Navy 
acting in conjunction. It is true that 
the State Department would have to be 
consulted, and it is also true that the 
broad lines of such an estimate should 
be a matter of consideration by the 
Cabinet; but until this is done, there 
seems no insuperable objection to hav- 
ing it prepared by the appropriate 
bodies of the Army and Navy and 
having it signed by the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Operations of the Navy. 
In this form it would serve as a guide 
for all military decisions and recom- 
mendations by both. It would express 
the considered military judgment of 
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the Army and Navy and yet could be 
overruled and departed from by higher 
authority. 

As I see it, this paper would run about 
as follows: 


ESTIMATE OF THE MILITARY SITUATION 
FOR THE TWO YEARS BEGINNING 
january 1, 1921. 


Purpose-—To defend the 
States and its possessions. 

A. Mandatories. 

B. Countries with which during the 
next two years we shall probably have 
such relations as may eventuate in war. 

C. Countries with which during the 
next two years we may have such rela- 
tions as might eventuate in war. 

D. Countries with which during the 
next two years it is improbable that 
we shall have such relations as could 
eventuate in war. 

Al. Force required to execute our 
duty under mandates, given separately 
for each mandate. In this connection 
it may be noted that Cuba, Haiti and 
San Domingo are essentially manda- 
tories, although not under the League 
of Nations. 

B2. Force at the disposal of each of 
the countries under the “‘B”’ list. 

B3. Force required by us to hold in 
check and destroy such enemy force or 
combination of enemy forces which 
seem possible during the two-year 
period. 


United 


A copy of this paper would be sent 
by the Secretaries of War and of the 
Navy to each member of the Military 
and Naval Affairs Committees and of 
the Foreign Relations Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Manifestly it would be a confidential 
document, but obviously it would not 
be highly inexpedient if its contents 
were divulged unofficially. It is not 
considered inexpedient for a city to be 
known to have a dependable police 
force, and I, for one, believe that, if 
Germany had known that Great Britain 


stood ready to intervene with her full 
power if the neutrality of Belgium were 
violated, there would probably have 
been no war of 1914. 

It is quite true that the men who draw 
up such a paper can make no claim to 
omniscience, but they could certainly 
employ the same degree of foresight 
which is exhibited in the conduct of 
large business affairs, and planning 
for war has many of the requirements 
which control planning for a great 
engineering work. In our international 
relations we can certainly see fairly 
well two years ahead. It may be 
said that in 1913 it would have been 
inconceivable that in 1915 there would 
have been men in the United States 
who contemplated the possibility of 
sending American forces to France, 
and that accordingly such an estimate 
drawn up in 1913 would inevitably 
have been grossly in error. But would 
such an estimate, if drawn up in 1913, 
have been really in error? It is in- 
conceivable that circumstances would 
have arisen requiring us to send an 
army to Europe except to operate in 
conjunction with the armies of other 
countries for whom Germany would 
have been on the “B”’ list, so to speak, 
and whose military information con- 
cerning Germany would accordingly 
have been available to us the moment 
our relations grew strained. 

The value of such an estimate as the 
basis of study and planning, if drawn 
up in 1915, is obvious. 

Such a statement as I have suggested 
should manifestly be succinct. For 
example, there is no room in it for 
details of army organization, and, 
furthermore, such details are not neces- 
sary. It would be possible to adopt 
units of comparison which would be 
sufficient for that purpose and which 
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could be supplemented by further in- 
formation if it were required. Such 
units could be gun power afloat and 
available during the two years covered, 
and the number of rifles which could be 
put into action. Gun power afloat 
carries with it auxiliary services, and 
so do rifles. If it were desired to go 
deeper into the matter, it would be 
perfectly possible to do so. 

Such an official statement would 
give something definite to work upon. 
It would confine investigation, study 
and preparation to the assigned limits, 
and it would eliminate side shows which 
are always expensive and which, save 
in the minds of their proponents, have 
little military value. The purpose of 
an army and a navy is to fight. Every- 
thing else is subordinate to that and, 
being subordinate, can probably be 
dropped to advantage. After all, the 
United States as a going concern can 
only spend a certain amount of money 
for insurance. It has a right to know 
that this money is really being spent 
for insurance and that it assures. 

Such a statement would introduce 
into military planning the question: 
“Why?” That question is a most 
important one in efficient administra- 
tion. It requires that proposed ex- 
penditures should be for objects em- 
braced in the considered scheme, and 
an estimate of the situation gives a 
means of ascertaining whether they do 
in fact have a place in that scheme. 

Such a statement would be of great 
value in the hearings before congres- 
sional committees which are a part of 
our system of government. As it is 
now, they are apt to be conversations 
about a table, desultory, indefinite, and 
long drawn out. With such an estimate 
before them, members of committees 
would be in the position of a board of 


directors questioning technical men 
upon a project. The army and navy 
witnesses would be in the position of 
agents selling protection, and they could 
be required to explain in detail just 
why and how any of their proposals 
meant protection. I do not see that 
the present method of committee hear- 
ings gives this information. It is true 
that there are many witnesses, but the 
testimony does not interlock and it is 
not correlated. With such a statement 
before them the members of the com- 
mittee having hearings could ask 
“Why?” intelligently and judge whether 
the explanation was sufficient to warrant 
the expenditure. 

Military establishments, like other 
governmental agencies, grow like trees, 
putting forth shoots and limbs. It is a 
sign of vigor that this should be so. 
Dead trees do not grow. But each 
governmental tree has its place in the 
park and cannot be allowed to crowd 
out its neighbors. Under our present 
system the trees interfere with each 
other, try to overshadow each other; 
each considers that it alone is entitled 
to soil and light and air. This means 
a gardener with a pruning knife and a 
plan of the garden: Today we let the 
trees crowd each other until finally the 
gardener has to use an axe. 

Although we are a warlike people 
we are not a military one. War has 
never been a primary industry of the 
United States. We wage war as a 
tremendous stunt. We like to im- 
provise our military machine, use it 
with full vigor, then scrap it and turn 
to something else. Yet the only way 
to obtain rapid, efficient, and economical 
construction is slow and accurate pre- 
liminary planning. I think that such 
an estimate of the situation would be 
of material assistance in such planning, 





Tact and Handling of Men 


By Captain A. B. Kaempfer, 37th Infantry 


‘ACT is the ability to deal with 
others without giving offense. 

A man in civil life in his 
dealings with his customers, employes 
and neighbors must exercise tact or 
he is unable to make that success 
which his other abilities would otherwise 
give him. If he does not exercise tact 
in his relations with his employer, 
that employer is pretty sure to secure 
an employe who does give entire 
satisfaction in that respect. He prob- 
ably does not put it on that ground, 
but he does not like the employe and 
replaces him at the first opportunity. 
On the other hand, if the employer 
does not exercise tact in handling 
employes, those employes promptly 
proceed to look out for a job where they 
will have a more agreeable employer. 
In dealing with customers, if tact is 
not exercised with them, they transfer 
their trade to some other firm. And 
if a man does not exercise it with his 
neighbors he is promptly placed by 
them as an undesirable in the neigh- 
borhood. In civil life, therefore, men 
exercise tact from compulsion, and to 
a certain extent their success or failure 
in business is a direct result of this. 

In the Army it is very necessary to 
exercise tact, as this profession above 
all others has to do with the handling 
of men. A commander who is the 
most tactful in his handling of men has 
under him an organization that is not 
only loyal to his office but to him 
personally. As a result he can make 
them do things that another com- 
mander would fail in putting across. 

In the military service all persons 


are required to obey strictly and to 
execute promptly the lawful orders of 
their superiors. On the other hand, 
superiors are forbidden to injure those 
under their authority by tyrannical 
or capricious conduct or by abusive 
language. These two rules laid down 
in Army Regulations, if faithfully and 
conscientiously obeyed, may seem to 
fulfil all the necessary conditions for 
the performance of military duty in 
that manner and in that spirit which 
makes for ideal team-work. But do 
they accomplish the desired result? 
They do define the limits beyond which 
persons in the military service must 
not go, but, on the other hand, they do 
not define the manner in which orders 
should be given to obtain not only 
strict and prompt compliance but also 
cheerful and willing compliance. 

It is not necessary for a commanding 
officer to be tyrannical and capricious 
or use abusive language to be heartily 
hated by those under his command. 
It is not necessary for an officer to 
fail to render prompt and strict com- 
pliance with orders to be heartily dis- 
liked by his commanding officer. The 
result in each case, however, is that the 
service does not get all it should get 
from those concerned and those con- 
cerned do not give the best in them to 
their profession. 

It is believed that nearly all officers 
endeavor to do exactly what is required, 
but are they successful? 

If all were mentally and physically 
constructed the same, tact would be 
unnecessary, for the manner in which 
orders were given would be thoroughly 
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agreeable to those receiving them. 
Those giving them would do so in that 
manner most agreeable to those re- 
ceiving them, and those obeying them 
would follow the line of conduct most 
nearly the standard of their superior. 
By that I mean they would naturally 
think and do alike. Handling men 
under these conditions would be easy. 

This js the reason we get along with 
our friends, or rather, it is because we 
pick out for our friends those persons 
with whom we can act and speak 
naturally without giving the slightest 
offense. 

It is often said that a man picks his 
friends automatically, and to a certain 
extent his enemies are made the same 
way. 

In the service a person does or does 
not get along with his commanding 
officer. If they get along both are 
fortunate. If they do not get along it 
is very unfortunate for both, but usually 
much more so for the junior, because 
the authority vested in the senior gives 
him a great deal of advantage in their 
dealings with each other. I do not 
mean, when they do not get along, that 
there is open rebellion on the part of 
the junior. He may be obeying “strictly 
and promptly.”” Neither do I mean 
that there is tyranny, capricious con- 
duct or abusive language on the part 
of the senior. He may be complying 
strictly with Army Regulations on his 
part. It is simply that these two 
men do not think the same and they 
have not successfully solved the question 
of the other’s method of thinking and 
his viewpoint. Sometimes when they 
have solved it they do not concede 
anything to it. The senior may believe, 
as many in the service do, that if there 
is any getting along to be done it is up 
to the junior to do it. The junior 


may think on the principle that he is 
not a slave and he is not going to try to 
make himself entirely over simply to 
be pleasing to his present superior 
Officer. The result is that after a 
certain fashion the junior does the 
getting along all right. He does what 
he is told, but he does not changé his 
mental attitude toward his superior. 
When possible this junior gets trans- 
ferred to some other organization. 
Here he has a fine time. He may be 
doing more work than he did before, 
but he does it cheerfully and gets along 
fine. Why? Simply because his com- 
manding officer understands him and 
treats him accordingly. You now have 
a junior who is absolutely loyal to his 
superior. 

When you find two men who do not 
get along and the junior is asked what 
the trouble is, it is seldom he can give 
a definite answer. He may be unable 
to point out a single definite thing to 
state as a reason for his dislike. But 
he does dislike his superior intensely. 
Ask the senior the same question and 
he will be unable to recall a single act 
or word on his part that could cause it, 
but he knows the dislike is there and he 
naturally on his part dislikes the junior 
just as heartily. Each puts the other 
down as “no good.” They may, how- 
ever, be two of the most efficient officers 
in the organization according to the 
opinion of others. Would it not be 
better for the service and for the men 
concerned to transfer one of them so 
that each could devote his entire time to 
his duties instead of thinking about 
how he hates the other one? 

I heard a certain officer express his 
opinion on two commanding officers 
he had served under. One of these 
commanding officers used a great deal 
of profane language, and when he had 
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occasion to call the attention of a 
junior to a failure to perform a certain 
duty properly would be very liberal in 
his use of oaths. The other command- 
ing officer was exceedingly polite, 
never swore and never lost his temper. 
In speaking of how he liked these two 
commanding officers he stated he liked 
Colonel because he was human 
and his swearing was but an indication 
that he had faults the same as any other 
human being. As to the other com- 
manding officer he contented himself 
with the statement that he was so 
polite that you felt like kicking him 
to see if you could jar it out of him. 
Other officers would undoubtedly have 
disagreed with this officer. Nor would 
I advise everyone to swear at him. 
He simply could see the viewpoint of 
the man he liked, and he could not 
understand why politeness should be 
wasted between men. Another officer 
who was at the time my company 
commander was, in my opinion, the 
best student of human nature of any 
officer I have ever served with. He 
seldom had to resort to a court-martial 
to discipline any man in his company 
and seldom had to give the same man a 
second going over. When a new man 
joined the company this captain called 
him into the orderly room and had a 
talk with him. It only took a few 
minutes to size the man up, and after 
that the captain knew just how to 
deal with that man. I have seen several 
men called into the orderly room one at 
a time for missing some formation. 
In one case he would probably simply 
mention the offense to the man and 
tell him he hoped he would not miss 
any other duty. 

In the case of the other man he would 
give him a good old-fashioned “‘ cussing 
out.” It always worked, he never 


made a mistake in his man, and as a 
result both men went out of that 
orderly room thoroughly impressed with 
the fact that they must not repeat 
the offense. You can readily see what 
would have been the result had he 
handed out the opposite treatment to 
these same two men. One would have 
gone away offended and humiliated 
and the other would have thought the 
captain was a “Sissy.” The captain 
had tact and therefore knew how to 
handle men. Some men have tact but 
are not successful in handling men. 
They are the ones that do not take the 
trouble to treat those under them in 
the manner they most easily and 
readily respond to. They believe be- 
cause they are in command, whether it 
is a platoon or a regiment, that those 
under them will have to do the getting 
along. Yet these same men are very 
successful in getting along with their 
commanding officers because in that 
case they feel the effort is not wasted. 
Moreover, the commanding officer can 
usually put up a good come-back if 
not properly approached. 

Some men have tact and apply it 
both to those above and below them. 
These men get along beautifully with 
their superiors and also with those 
under their command. When an officer 
of this kind has a company his men 
are loyal to him, not because it is re- 
quired but because they sincerely like 
him. He can get more work ovt of his 
men for the reason that work under him 
looks different than when performed 
under a man they dislike. The same 
thing holds true no matter what the 
size of his command. This same man 
is also just as successful with his su- 
periors. They like him, and he profits 
by it. When there is a disagreeable job 
to hand out he doesn’t get it, and when 
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a company is to be sent out on some 
disagreeable duty his company doesn’t 
go. It pays him to be tactful to his 
superiors because it makes it easier 
for him. It also pays to be tactful 
to his juniors, for they, by their whole- 
hearted, loyal service, make it easier for 
him. 

Some men are very efficient, but, be- 
cause they have little tact, accomplish 
little with their organizations, nor do 
they get along with their superiors. 
These men can probably not hope to 
develop that tact displayed by the 
naturally tactful man, but they can 
make a great improvement if they will 
only stop and analyze themselves hon- 
estly, keep in mind their shortcomings 
and try to profit by the knowledge of 
themselves thus gained. 

No man can be said to be efficient 
in the military service who has not the 
tact or, having it, refrains from using it 
both in dealing with those placed over 
him and also in dealing with those 
under his command. It is repeatedly 
said that the popular officer is not 
always the most efficient officer. This 
undoubtedly means that the popular 
officer may not always have the greatest 
knowledge on matters pertaining to 
his profession. The popular officer, 
however, has the ability to get along 
with his superiors and also with his 
juniors, and therefore he is able to do 
one thing the officer who is efficient 
only cannot do. He has the ability 
to handle men. He may not do so 
wisely, but at least he can do it. The 
officer who is efficient only may know 
everything the books contain, but he 
is not going to get a chance to try it on 
those around him if they are able to 
make other arrangements. Those who 


cannot get away from him do what he 
says if under his command, but they 
cannot be said to be loyal to him, and 
those senior to him let him alone and 
are not loyal to him. 

At the present time tact occupies a 
more important place in the military 
service than at any time in the history 
of the service. It may make or break 
you. It is necessary not only to enable 
you to handle those under you with 
the least friction, not only to get along 
better with your commanding officer, but 
exercise of it enables you to place better 
marks on your efficiency reports than 
any other item. 

Study yourself and make up your 
mind honestly as to how you stand on 
being tactful in your dealing with 
others, and, if you are not as successful 
as you should be, try to correct your 
deficiencies. This is not intended for 
use only in dealing with your superiors 
but also in dealing with your juniors. 
If you do not do so, these same juniors 
may reach the point where they will 
buck regardless of consequences. If you 
have orders to give, you will usually 
find it just as easy to give them in the 
manner most acceptable to those receiv- 
ing them. It does not lessen your au- 
thority to do so, and you will be much 
more cheerfully obeyed. 

If you give instructions of any kind, 
do the same thing for the same reason. 
You will find those under you will 
extend more loyalty and their morale 
will, as a consequence, be much higher. 

If you have a discussion on a military 
orother subject, remember to respect the 
mental attitude of those present. You 
will find your opinion will carry more 
weight when expressed in the words 
that fit the person spoken to. 
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A Letter and What It Brought to Light’ 
By First Lieutenant James B. Wharton 


HE First Sergeant of B Company 
handed me a small package of 
papers tied with white tape. 
“Corporal Gray’s things,” he said, 
turned his back, pushed aside the gas 
curtain and left me alone in the dugout. 
I spread the contents of the bundle 
on the table in front of me. There was 
the usual assortment of odds and ends 
that a soldier carries in his pockets— 
watch, razor, pencil, penknife, wallet, 
letters and snapshots of home, family, 
wife or sweetheart. Among the letters 
was one just written, evidently scrawled 
in an odd moment and placed in his 
pocket for safe keeping until he should 
have been able to turn it in for posting. 
I read the address on the envelope and 
wondered whether it was to a mother or 
wife. Should I censor, seal and send 
it off? Yes; I thought that would be 
best, so opened and read. And as I 
did so, from those pages appeared a 
tragedy, the saddest that had yet come 
to my knowledge, for this is what the 
letter said: 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, 
10 November, 1918. 
Dear WIFE: 


At 9 o'clock last night we left our 
billets in the woods, and after an all- 
night hike have just now arrived here 
on the line. Most of the men tumbled 
into foxholes and dugouts where they 
are now fast asleep. The sun ing 
up over the top of the hill is giving just 
a enough light for me to see by, 
but I want to write you this letter 
before I, too, take a much needed rest. 


The captain told us that we might get 
orders to attack today, but I can hardly 
believe it. Why should we attack today 
with rumors of an armistice tomorrow? 
Yesterday it was reported that the 
German submarines were coming in on 
the surface of the water, flying white 
flags, that aeroplanes flew over our 
lines carrying flags of truce. All troops 
on the line have been ordered to be on 
the watch for,an automobile}bearing 
German peace ,envoys. Oh, it seems 
too good to be true! At last we see the 
end! 

Don’t worry, dear, they won't get 
me these last few hours—not after 
missing me for six months; they can’t 
kill me now. 

Give my love to the three kiddies and 
tell them I'll be home to eat Christmas 
dinner with them—and you. 

Your Hussanp. 


This man, the husband, father of 
three children, now lay buried out in No 
Man’s Land. I think I winced. The 
last few sentences of that letter struck 
me as a physical blow. 

I later found out, from a company 
runner who had lived through the 
fight, the details of Corporal Gray’s 
death, as far as any man knows them. 

On the early morning of the 10th of 
November, 1918, a thick mist shrouded 
the country opposite Metz—that coun- 
try lying about Thiaucourt, Beney, 
Xammes, Dommartin and Dampvitoux, 
which many Americans now know as 
well as their own backyards. 

At 5.15 a. m. B Company, acting as 
a strong reconnaissance patrol, received 





*This is not a strictly true story, but is based upon two incidents that came personally 


to my knowledge. One was a letter found on the body of Corporal N 
the circumstances of the death of Sergeant M——, whom no allied soldier saw die. 


, and the other 
Both 


men belonged to the 111th Infantry, 28th Division, A. E. F.—J. B. W. 
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orders to attack a certain section of 
enemy line and if not meeting too great 
resistance, to occupy and consolidate. 

So at 5.15 B Company left its posi- 
tion—a line of foxholes and dugouts— 
and started forward, filing through a 
winding ravine. It grew lighter, show- 
ing the naked ugliness of a destroyed 
and devastated country, shattered trees, 
barb wire, odds and ends of equipment, 
discarded bandoleers of ammunition, 
long machine-gun belts, and the narrow- 
gauge railroad, torn here and there by 
shell-fire, which the company was fol- 
lowing. 

The fog that filled the ravine and val- 
ley lifted. The company wondered how 
soon the enemy would observe them and 
commence shelling. Each minute it 
listened for the screeching whine of the 
first shell, the forerunner of others. 
So far all was quiet save for the occa- 
sional tapping of a machine gun and 
distant shelling. It seemed as if no 
Boche were within half a mile, when, 
without warning, rat-tat-tat burst out 
less than a hundred yards ahead, fol- 
lowed by a similar staccato noise in the 
rear on the right flank. Here and there 
a man fell, wounded or killed. The 
rest flopped and hugged the ground. 
Over the top of a hill in front appeared 
the ugly shaped helmets of a line of 
advancing Germans. Before any com- 
mands could be given the only officer 
with the company was killed. A with- 
drawal was ordered by one of the 
sergeants. Sixteen men got back from 
that company which had attacked with 
sixty-five. Which brings me to the 
death of Corporal Gray. 

When that first machine gun had 
opened fire a bullet struck him in the 
abdomen and threw him partly into 
a culvert under the railroad. He saw 
the men withdrawing. Then two came 


running past, and, seeing him, stopped, 
crouching into the shelter of the culvert. 

“Hit, Gray?” they asked; “we'll 
carry you back.” 

“No; I’m done for,” Gray gasped. 
“Got it in the belly—give me your 
canteen—one of you—and get back 
yourselves.” 

They tried to persuade him to let 
them help but he remained obstinate and 
insisted that they try to get back them- 
selves. It wasn’t the sort of place to 
argue; the two men left. 

Another burst of machine-gun fire and 
the bullets kicked up little clouds of dust 
at the entrance to the culvert. Gray 
painfully dragged himself farther inside 
and propped himself against the wall. 
Looking out of his semicircular field of 
vision he saw Germans with litters pick- 
ing up the American wounded and car- 
rying them off. Taking his automatic 
from his belt he swore to himself that 
he would make them pay for his death. 

He had no feeling of pain, only a 
difficulty in catching his breath and a 
fierce thirst. He held the open canteen 
in his left hand and from time to time 
took a gulp of water. His right hand 
gripped the automatic, resting on his 
chest. The German litter-bearers fin- 
ished their work, and slowly the day- 
light faded. 

A feeling of drowsiness commenced to 
come over him. For a few minutes he 
tried to fight it off, but was about to 
give up when he heard footsteps and 
voices above. The opening to the cul- 
vert darkened and a helmeted head 
peered in. The dying man took aim and 
fired. Through the smoke he saw the 
body lean forward and heard the thud 
as it struck the ground. Twice more 
he fired into the smoke, and something 
hit him a stunning blow on the head. 
Luckily, he couldn’t know that two 
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Luger bullets had ripped off the top of 
his skull. 

After dark that night three men 
proceeded along the narrow-gauge rail- 
road winding through the ravine. One 
was 50 yards ahead of the other two, 
who carried an empty litter between 
them. Sometimes they crawled on 
hands and knees, sometimes walked 
upright, sometimes broke into a crouch- 
ing run, sometimes lay prone and still— 
this latter when star shells went up over 
the German lines, casting a bright 
flickering light over the tree tops and 
down into the ravine, showing the single 
track stretching ahead. 

When the patrol reached the open it 
halted, the two men with the litter re- 
maining in the shadow of the trees while 
the other crawled forward towards the 
culvert under the railroad. Three feet 
away from the entrance he stopped 
suddenly, one knee doubled up under- 
neath for the next push forward. He 
had seen a man’s body in the entrance— 
a dark colored body. He scarcely 
breathed himself, listening for the 


breathing of the other. He heard only 
the ticking of a watch. Gradually he 
discerned that the man’s head was 
twisted under him in a manner im- 
possible for a living person. With out- 
stretched pistol he crawled another foot, 
reached out and touched the man’s arm. 

“Rigor mortis,”’ he said softly and 
slowly to himself, breathing deep in 
relief, “the watch outlived the man.” 
Then again, softly, he whispered, “Gray, 
Gray.” 

No answer. 

He advanced a few feet into the cul- 
vert and put out his hand. It rested 
upon a stiff, cold face. He passed 
across it, down to where he knew a 
pocket should be if this were Gray. 
Yes; there was the button, and he undid 
it, taking out all the papers inside. He 
did this with all four pockets and stuffed 
the contents inside his own shirt bosom. 

This was the package I later had 
turned over to me. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori—but it is very hard for the 
woman. 


® 


Paper Shortage 
The raw materials that go into a single 
copy of the Sunday edition of the New 
York Times are an ounce of bleaching 
powder, 2 pounds of coal, 3 pounds of 
spruce wood, 1 ounce of sulphur, 14% 
ounces of unslacked lime and a small 


quantity of red and blue dye. The 
paper weighs nearly 2 pounds. The 
entire edition consumes the wood from 
about 100 acres of forest. This helps 
to account for the paper shortage. 
Production has not increased to meet 
these demands. 











Medical Service with Infantry 
By Major Leon C. Garcia, Medical Corps 


Mobilization — Training. — Passing 
from peace to war strength brings to an 
organization a number of recruits who, 
although they have passed the required 
physical and mental examination, prove 
during the period of training to be unfit 
for service with combatant troops. 
These unfit occur in two classes, the 
physical and the psychological. 

Cooperation between the company 
commander and the medical officers is 
necessary to detect and eliminate the un- 
fit who are sent to the rear for reclassi- 
fication. Thus replacements can be se- 
cured and trained while the company 
commander avoids the trouble and worry 
of attempting to instruct and train the 
unfit men, and the Medical Department 
avoids the necessity of giving them med- 
ical care during the march or evacuat- 
ing them before combat. 

The activities of training and the 
hardships and nervous tension of active 
campaign tend to show up the unfit who 
have passed the tests of the training 
camp but who lack, often through no 
fault of their own, that combination of 
moral and physical fiber which will 
stand the tension on the modern field of 
battle. A lower tone in this moral and 
physical make-up results in lessening the 
hold the individual has upon himself, so 
that in the presence of the hardships of 
the march and the untold danger of 
probable battle he seeks relief by an 
exaggeration of trivial physical com- 
plaints he may have or imagines he has 
and rushes to sick call with the fervent 
hope of being evacuated to the rear. 

The process of military training 
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should eliminate from the combatant 
forces those whom it cannot physically 
raise to the required standard, but there 
should be combined with the develop- 
ment of the body the production of 
morale or zeal or confidence which is 
known as esprit, and which uncon- 
sciously controls, under stress of battle, 
the mental state of men or of an army. 

In every individual there takes place, 
especially in the anticipation of early 
engagement in combat, conflicting 
emotions which cause the exercise of 
undue nervous effort to properly control 
one’s actions. The inuividual in whom 
is lacking that combination of moral 
and physical fiber, or who has failed to 


‘receive, in his military training or ex- 


perience, that confidence bred by proper 
teaching or experience, must throw 
forth tremendous efforts to control him- 
self in the face of the danger and 
horror of war. In many individuals 
that dynamic nervous impulse becomes 
exhausted and there is a _ retroaction 
with evident loss of nervous control 
exhibited by those mental and physical 
symptoms which popular expression has 
so erroneously called shell-shock. 

The high physical and psychological 
standard which is required of all com- 
batant soldiers is not obtainable by se- 
lection alone. Every recruit, no matter 
how carefully selected, has some physi- 
cal or nervous defect which requires a 
certain amount of developmental train- 
ing to overcome. 

Mental depression due to expected 
contact with unknown danger and vague 
terrors are often magnified by igno- 
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rance. Mental training and kindly ex- 
planation can often anticipate and 
remove them. 

Thus in the St. Mihiel offensive 225 
out of 282 cases, or 70 per cent, were re- 
turned to duty in three days, and in the 
Argonne-Meuse offensive 1,204 out of 
2,029, or 59 per cent, of the men ad- 
mitted to the neurological hospitals of 
the First Army situated at Benoite 
Vaux, Julvecourt and Nubecourt, for 
shell-shock and other manifestations, 
marched back to duty within three days. 
This was brought about principally be- 
cause the men received from the med- 
ical staff an explanation of their condi- 
tion, which, combined with words of 
encouragement and good food and rest, 
restored quickly their morale so that 
they returned confidently to duty. Of 
course there were among the number 
a certain proportion of men who were 
feigning shell-shock. 

Mental training lessens the proba- 
bility of fear and panic in battle and 
provides the psychological stimulus 
that encourages the fighting spirit of the 
soldier. 

Through selection, elimination, physi- 
cal and mental training, the health of 
the command reaches the high standard 
required by an army, and is maintained 
only by the energetic application of the 
most modern approved methods of san- 
itation. 

For this reason there are added to 
the theoretical courses in sanitation, as 
taught in our medico-military schools, a 
thorough practical training with troops 
in the field. This develops the medical 
officer into a capable sanitarian to whom 
the line officers look with confidence 
for information and direction in the ap- 
plication of sanitary measures necessary, 
under the varied conditions of camps or 


march, to protect the health of their 
men. 

The number of men among the com- 
batant troops appearing on sick report 
during the winter months in France 
when the troops were in trenches was 
often surprisingly large, and the major- 
ity suffered from complaints which, to 
a great extent, were preventable, even 
under such conditions as existed in the 
trench sectors there. 

These preventable conditions can be 
gathered into several groups and require 
the combined efforts of line and medi- 
cal officers to prevent or avoid. 

Excluding the contagious and venereal 
diseases, these preventable conditions 
have to do with the water supply, food, 
disposal of waste, uniforms, underwear, 
foot wear, care of the feet, and so-called 
pyodermias or skin infections. 

Water Supply.—Conditions prevailing 
on the march or campaign seldom per- 
mit the use of a potable water supply. 
Some method must be used to sterilize 
the drinking water. No better method 
has been yet devised than the Lyster bag 
or water cart or similar container with 
the use of hypochlorite lime. When this 
is not practicable, resort must be had to 
boiling the water. So frequently have 
the occurrences of diarrhea, when a 
large number of the command were in- 
capacitated for days, been traced to im- 
pure water and improper chlorination 
that the proper method must be rigidly 
adhered to. 

Lyster bags and other water con- 
tainers should be frequently cleaned. 
Scum adheres to the inside of these 
water containers, requiring their fre- 
quent cleaning. In filling the bag the 
water should be strained through a 
clean cloth. Before the container is 
one-third filled the hypochlorite, which 
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has been dissolved in a cup of cold 
water, should be added. In filling 
the bag the hypochlorite becomes thor- 
oughly mixed with the water. 

Water should stand in the container 
one half-hour before being used for 
drinking. No more hypochlorite should 
be added until the bag is empty and re- 
quires refilling. Where it is impractica- 
ble to treat the water chemically in this 
manner, it should be boiled the night 
previously and allowed to cool for use 
on the following morning. The use of 
the individual drinking cup should be 
insisted upon and use of a common 
drinking cup forbidden. 

The principles laid down for insur- 
ing the potability of water are so simple 
that it would seem they would rarely be 
neglected. However, they are only too 
frequently neglected. For example, a 
battalion of the —— Infantry was 
billeted in a small isolated village at 
, France. Severe diarrhea oc- 
curred among officers and men. During 
the following three weeks twenty to 
thirty men were constantly on sick re- 
port on account of it. No cause for the 
diarrhea was evident. Food was care- 
fully protected and prepared and the 
water chlorinated. Finally, it was found 
that the kitchen details were in the habit 
of filling the Lyster bags with water and 
throwing the dry hypochlorite on the 
surface, where it remained undissolved, 
doing no good whatsoever. A number 
of men drinking the last of the water 
were getting a large amount of undis- 
solved hypochlorite and complaining bit- 
terly of the taste. It was ordered that 
the hypochlorite be first dissolved in a 
cup of cold water and added to the 
bag as it was being filled. The result 
was that the water was sterilized and 
the diarrhea ceased, In the meantime 





several hundred men had been treated 
for diarrhea, and they were unable to 
participate in their share of field train- 
ing and maneuvers. 

The typhoid fever occurring among 
certain U. S. troops in France was be- 
lieved to be due to the overwhelming 
dose of typhoid bacilli received in the 
polluted and unchlorinated water. A 
command cannot afford to lose, even 
temporarily, 5 or 10 per cent of its 
members form preventable water-borne 
conditions. Each company commander 
should place the responsibility for the 
proper sterilization of the drinking 
water of the company on some reliable 
and thoroughly instructed noncommis- 
sioned officer or cook. 

Food.—Generally, there is room for 
much improvement in the selection, 
handling and preparation of the ration 
for troops in the field. Much discontent 
results from the monotony of the ra- 
tion. Often there is evident waste of 
food which, if one examines the waste 
pails, will be seen to consist generally 
of meat. Thus the most expensive art- 
icle of the ration and the most difficult 
to preserve and transport is wasted to 
a greater extent than cheaper articles. 

It would be more economic in money 
and transportation to have the waste, 
if it must occur, in bread and vegetables 
than in meat. The meat portion of the 
ration in the field, being invariably beef, 
becomes monotonous, hence the waste. 
It should be varied by substituting old 
mutton (not lamb) one day, fresh pork 
another and beef the remaining. 

Soldiers on the march passing through 
villages are constantly seen dashing into 
stores and buying sweets and fruits 
from their own slender funds. They 
crave that which is lacking from their 
ration. The addition of candy to the 
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ration will help some, but the objection 
is that the issue in the field will neces- 
sarily be occasional, and, again, that 
many men do not eat candy. In front 
of every Y. M. C. A. and other similar 
places found at the end of a long march, 
lines of men are constantly waiting their 
turn to buy sweets and fruits. It must 
be that these things are absent in the 
proper proportion in the ration. It is 
cheaper to have the excess or waste of 
fruits or sweets in a ration than in beef. 
Stewed fruit is most acceptable. It ap- 
peals to the appetite, regulates the 
bowels, and satisfies without the exces- 
sive feeding necessary to content a man 
subject to exposure. 

Much waste in the meat portion of 
the ration occurs in throwing away 
bones to which pieces of meat, fat and 
gristle adhere. This could be made into 
excellent soup to be given men coming 
in cold and tired from fatigue, mes- 
senger service, outpost duty, etc. The 
invariable reply is: “Our men don’t like 
soup.” They are not taught to use soup, 
and it is usually prepared in a most un- 
appetizing way in the field. The use of 
soup, whenever possible, saves a waste 
of meat, bread and vegetables used in 
its preparation. Our soldiers are very 
fussy about fat and will hardly eat it 
except in the form of butter or crisp 
bacon, the two most expensive kinds. 
There is consequently a great deal of 
beef tallow, bacon dripping and marrow 
grease burned in the kitchen. A few 
of the men are wise enough, where this 
fat is obtainable, to fry their bread in 
it. If sugar is added to the bread when 
nearly fried, it browns to caramel. This 
bread fried in grease and caramel is the 
last word in food economy, and its use 
should be taught our soldiers and en- 
couraged in every way. 
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In the first line the homely task of 
cooking steadies men who are inclined 
to be nervous, and the extra duty tends 
to produce wholesome sleep. Charcoal 
braziers for cooking require experience 
for their proper use. Practise in the 
use of coke and charcoal braziers given 
in training camps and rest areas would 
tend to develop an economic and prac- 
tical method of front-line heating and 
cooking. 

The coffee in our diet is stimulating, 
and especially the coffee extract or 
soluble coffee so much used in the field. 
Men anticipating or engaged in battle do 
not need stimulation. They are already 
overstimulated by the prospect of battle. 
The excessive use of coffee and coffee 
extracts accounts for much nervousness 
and irritability. Weak tea prepared with 
sugar and milk provides better nourish- 
ment and less stimulation than coffee or 
coffee extracts. Its use should become 
a custom among our troops. Excessive 
coffee drinking has become a habit. The 
soldiers took readily to the use of hot 
chocolate, so freely handed out by the 
Auxiliary Aid Societies’ canteens. 

The excessive use of coffee and coffee 
extracts can be avoided by using coffee 
only at breakfast and substituting weak 
tea and milk, chocolate or cocoa with 
the other meals. 

The handling of the ration in the 
field is invariably done in a manner 
which permits of much improvement. 
The beds of the ration carts must be 
frequently washed and the food pro- 
tected by proper covering. Men should 
not be permitted to climb into a ration 
cart with dirty, muddy shoes, and the 
general habit of sitting on the food in 
the carts in transit must be prohibited. 

Invariably the kitchen police in the 
field allow themselves and their uni- 
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forms to become as dirty as possible. 
It is a curious military custom that in- 
sists on the spick and span appearance 
of the commanding officer’s orderly and 
at the same time allows cooks and 
kitchen police to go about unwashed, 
unshaved and with their finger nails in 
“half mourning” while they prepare the 
food we put into our mouths. 

Transport of Cooked Ration.—The 
present rolling kitchen fills a long-felt 
need. Its construction and equipment 
will bear improvement. 

Marmite Cans.—Food containers of 
various types were used to carry cooked 
food from the rolling kitchens to the 
men in the line. They serve their most 
necessary purpose if food can be 
brought up and kept hot and pure until 
served. However, the type of large 
food container used in France had 
many faults in construction. The inside, 
not being perfectly smooth, allowed 
small articles of food to adhere which 
were difficult to wash away. The lid, 
being surrounded with a felt washer, 
soon became saturated with liquid food 
which fermented and caused a nidus of 
decomposition for the subsequent meal. 
In this manner much food became sour, 
and there appeared diarrhea and other 
intestinal complaints among the com- 
mand due to intestinal fermentative con- 
ditions. The tops of these containers, 
being thin, were frequently perforated 
by the clamp holding the lid in place so 
that the food was slopped about in tran- 
sit and allowed to become cold. The 
cans, when entirely filled, were ex- 
tremely heavy, and, not being equipped 
with a pole carrier, were often an agony 
of exertion for two men to carry 
through the long, tortuous trenches to 
the front. 


Our present mess-kit is so shallow 
that one man finds it difficult to carry 
his own food from the marmite can or 
kitchen to a place where he can eat in 
comfort. A deep mess-kit which would 
carry food without spilling is necessary 
and practical. 

Clothing—In active or simulated 
campaign the work of the soldier is 
essentially that of the laborer—some 
correspond to skilled labor. The whole 
element of field service embraces hard, 
continual physical exertion with more 
or less constant exposure to the 
elements. 

The uniform is expected to afford 
freedom from constriction during exer- 
cise and labor and give warmth and pro- 
tection against even the most inclement 
weather. 

Clothing should be loose. Men must 
often sleep fully dressed. There should 
be no waist-line to blouse or overcoat. 
The breeches should be baggy at the 
knees. There should be no tight laced 
cuff below the knee to constrict the 
muscles and superficial veins of the leg. 
The weight of the pack and equipment 
carried by the foot-soldier, pulling on a 
blouse with high, close-fitting collar and 
fitting snug about the shoulders, tests 
human endurance to the limit on a long 
hike. Surely the throat and shoulders 
should be free from constriction during 
exertion. When the pack is worn over 
the overcoat, the snug fitting collar of 
the army overcoat adds to the constric- 
tion of the neck. 

Sentry duty is colder than sleeping in 
a dugout. If a man is dressed warmly 
enough for sentry duty, he needs only 
one blanket. With even our heavy uni- 
form and underwear this is not possible. 
The truth of this is known to those who 
so frequently in France, in the winters 
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of 1917 and 1918, saw men coming in 
from their trick on outpost, numb with 
cold and wearing the heaviest army 
overcoat, uniform and underwear. The 
solution lies, in very cold weather, in 
wearing two sweaters and one or two 
pairs of sweater underdrawers, worn 
simultaneously. 

The trench coat—interlined water- 
proof coat—seems closest to the ideal 
overcoat yet devised in being light 
in weight and affording warmth and 
protection from rain. 

Shoes, Socks and Care of the Feet.— 
A greater number of men fall out dur- 
ing the march from foot conditions than 
from all other causes. 

Properly trained, shod and disciplined, 
a command should lose no men on 
account of foot trouble on the average 
hike. From the trenches in France, in 
winter men were daily evacuated by the 
ambulance load for treatment for foot 
trouble that should have been prevented. 
To prove that foot trouble is prevent- 
able to the trenches is shown by the 
record of the Regiment of in- 
fantry that occupied one of the muddiest 
trench sectors in France, during the 
winter of 1918, with the evacuation of 
but one man for foot trouble. 

At the beginning of the training 
period especial attention should be given 
by the medical officers at the bi-monthly 
physical inspection to the condition of 
the men’s feet and footwear. 

The platoon officers should be pres- 
ent at this inspection and, where a man 
is found improperly shod or with de- 
fective foot condition, the cause and 
the corrective measure to be used 
should be explained by the surgeon to 
the officer as well as the enlisted man. 
If the man requires corrective treat- 
ment, he should be brought to the atten- 


tion of the division orthopedic surgeon. 

In the event of men coming repeat- 
edly on sick report on account of foot 
trouble which could have been prevented, 
the facts should be reported to the regi- 
mental commander, who investigates 
and fastens the responsibility on the 
platoon commander, where it belongs. 

Care of the Feet.—It is imperative 
that the skin of the feet be kept up to 
the highest state of resistance. If train- 
ing takes place in fairly temperate 
weather, it would be well to exercise 
the men at least an hour daily, bare- 
footed. This requires a smooth, dry 
clay or grassed surface. In addition the 
feet should be bathed daily in cold water 
and rubbed briskly with the hands. Dry 
socks and dry shoes should be put on at 
the end of the day’s exercise or drill. 
If feet, shoes and socks are dry, foot 
powder can be added. If socks or shoes 
are wet, foot powder may have an irri- 
tating effect on some skins. 

In a winter campaign foot trouble is 
most apt to occur. In addition to the 
daily wash in cold water, the feet should 
be briskly rubbed with some animal oil, 
such as whale oil or tallow, especially at 
night before sleeping. The itching, 
burning sensation can be controlled by 
rubbing the feet with an ointment or 
oil containing a smali percentage of 
camphor, 

It must be borne in mind that the arch 
of the foot is elastic and sinks on stand- 
ing or marching when the soldier is 
weighted with his full equipment. The 
foot thus elongates and broadens, and, 
unless the shoe is of sufficient length 
and width, pressure results. 

Pressure interferes with the superfi- 
cial circulation in the feet. 

Under field conditions men’s teet are 
constantly exposed to moisture, and, 
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when the circulation of the skin is in- 
terfered with by the pressure of a tight 
shoe, there result swelling of the feet, 
maceration and devitalization of the 
skin with the occurrence of hyperesthe- 
tic areas in the skin and symptoms of 
stinging, burning and itching. This con- 
dition often becomes intolerable to the 
man and increases when the individual 
goes to bed and the feet become warm. 
Further advance the condition and chil- 
blains or frosted feet occur, many cases 
presenting areas over toes and heels 
which are blistered or show spots of 
gangrenous skin. These cases require 
one to six weeks in the hospital, during 
which time their services are lost to the 
command, 

When the shoe is too short, “jammed 
joints” occur with a great deal of re- 
sultant cramp-like pain in the arch of 
the foot and muscles of the leg. This 
type fills the ambulance on a hike. 

In winter campaigning larger and 
heavier shoes are required than in 
warmer weather. One or two pairs of 
heavy wool socks must be worn, accord- 


ing to the degree of cold and also mois- 


ture. For this reason all recruits should 
try on shoes, wearing for summer use 
one pair of light wool socks and, for 
winter, one and two pairs of heavy wool 
socks. When trying on their shoes they 
should be weighted down with the 
equivalent of their full pack so as to get 
a comfortable fitting shoe with the 
maximum elongation and spread of the 
foot. The width of one and a half to 
two-finger breadth should be allowed 
between the end of the great toe and 
the end of the shoe. Care should be 
taken that the shoe, while giving suffi- 
cient room for foot and socks, is not 
too large. Shoes too large will cause 
rubbing and blistering. 


Soldiers should have two pairs of 
shoes and be required to keep the extra 
pair clean and pliable, using a minimum 
amount of oil and rubbing it very 
thoroughly into the leather. They 
should keep their socks clean and have 
them replaced when worn. An ill-fitting 
or badly worn sock may cause blistering 
of the feet. 

A capable equipped shoe repairer 
with each infantry battalion is essential. 
His shop should be well equipped. 

Men with foot fault can have the 
Thomas heel and other corrective mea- 
sures applied to their shoes under direc- 
tion of the division orthopedic surgeon. 

The hob nails, so essential in the field, 
soon push through the leather sole, 
transmitting moisture and cold. For 
this reason an impervious fiexible ma- 
terial should be interposed between the 
sole and insole of all military shoes 
when they are being repaired. 

Every foot-soldier should be equipped 
with a small package of adhesive tape 
and taught how to use it in covering 
blisters occuring on the march. Medi- 
cal officers and Medical Department 
men should invariably march in the rear 
of their respective battalions and be 
ready with adhesive tape and the other 
simple measures to relieve foot trouble 
on the march, so that all may march 
through. 

The regimental surgeon should al- 
ways march in the rear of his regiment, 
where he can be of some use to men 
falling out. 

An officer in charge of a small detail 
marching several hundred yards in the 
rear of the column is often a great help 
to the Medical Department in prevent- 
ing straggling. 

Pyogenic Skin Conditions.—The con- 
dition of vermin infestation among 
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troops in campaign has become one of 
the most important sanitary problems 
of modern warfare. The body louse 
or “cootie” transmits relapsing fever, 
trench fever and typhus fever; and in 
addition the irritation of the skin, due 
to the body louse and the itchmite 
(scabies), causes the individual to 
scratch open numerous places in his 
skin which become infected and in- 
capacitate him from duty. 

Curing the individual requires isola- 
tion and disinfection in a specially 
equipped plant and takes considerable 
time, during which the soldier’s serv- 
ices are lost to his organization. 

Bathing large numbers of men, 
especially in winter, and delousing and 
washing their clothing, is an extremely 
hard problem, especially in open 
campaign. 

The use of mobile laundries, clothing 
disinfection and shower baths are quite 
new to our service, and the entire sub- 
ject will allow much investigation and 
improvement. These heavy mobile 
plants have often given excellent service 
in the quick disinfection of a command, 
but the difficulty of transportation, in- 
ability to replace broken parts, lack of 
suitable water supply and many other 
reasons often seriously interfere with 
their use. Quick disinfection, delousing 
and bathing of a command by the use 
of large apparatus is an ideal for all 


sanitarians, but is not always available 
or efficient. It requires individual clean- 
liness, and often repeated delousing and 
washing, to free a command of vermin. 

Every line officer should be familiar 
with the Serbian barrel sterilizer. The 
material to construct this sterilizer can 
usually be readily found, and it can 
be modified to suit conditions. This 
sterilizer will serve very efficiently in 
disinfecting uniform, underwear and 
blankets. 

Several sad irons should be secured 
for pressing along the seams of uni- 
forms and underwear. A hot iron will 
kill both lice and eggs where the steam 
often does not penetrate. 

The use of the Serbian barrel steril- 
izer and sad irons offers a solution of 
the problem of disinfecting a small or 
isolated command and removes the dan- 
ger due to vermin infestation. 

A large number of battle casualties 
occurring in a command may bring in- 
stant investigation and criticism of the 
responsible officer, whereas many times 
that number of men may be absent from 
the command due to preventable physi- 
cal conditions or disease and be taken 
as a matter of course and cause no 
comment. 

All the above problems are those 
which concern all officers in command 
of troops as well as their medical 
officers. 
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Soldiers’ Pay Tables 


Based on the provisions of General Orders No. 36, War Department, 1920, 
the following pay tables have been prepared by Maj. Percy C. Ragan, 18th 
Infantry. 

These tables were published by the First Division at Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 
They are of absorbing interest to every soldier in the service and are here pub- 
lished with the idea of giving the soldier accurate information regarding his pay 
status.—EDITor. 


TABLE 1.—Old and New Pay Tables 
Enlisted Men, N. C. O.'s, Privates ist Class and Privates 


























Old laws G. 0. 36, W. D., 1920 
Plus Total | Plus 
— = 
4 Old Base old |= New Base by 
designation pay | 20% | Extra pa designation pay | 20% | Extra 
incr. | ration (o incr. | ration ef 
(v) (s) (uw) (3) 
140% Regtl. Sgt. Maj..... $51 $10.20 |$15.90 | $77.10 | 1 le14.80 igis.90 $104.70 
14b Qm. Set. Se. bale 81 | 16 15.90 | 113.10 | 1 14.80 | 15.90 | 104.70 
r. Hosp. Set...... 81 | 16.20 | 15.90 | 113.10 | 1 14.80 | 15.90 | 104.70 
Mr. Engr., Sr. Gr. 81 | 16.20 | 15.90 | 113.10 | 1 4.80 | 15.90 | 104.70 
Mr. E epee 81 | 16.20 | 15.90 | 113.10 | 1 “80 | 15.90 | 104.70 
Mr. Sig. Electn taht: 81 | 16.20 | 15.90 | 113.10} 1 14.80 | 15.90 | 104.70 
Band Leader........ 81 | 16.20 | 15.90 | 113.10 | 1 14.80 | 15.90 | 104.70 
14c | Hospital Sgt........ 71 | 14.20 | 15.90 | 101.10 | 2 10.60 | 15.90 | 79.50 
Mr. Engr., Jr. Gr 71 | 14.20 | 15.90 | 101.10 | 2 10.60 | 15.90 | 79.50 
Engineer. .......... 71 | 14.20 | 15.90 | 101.10 i 14.80 15.90 | 104.70 
: * 70 
15 | Ordnance Sgt....... 51 | 10.20 | 15.90 | 77.10 (3 oo:a0 | el tea 
Sergeant...... 51 | 10.20| 15.90) 77.10} 2 10.60 | 15.90 | 79.50 
R u. Sup, Sgt =. Si | 10.20 | 15.90 | 77-10) 4 14.80 | 15.90 | 104 70 
16 n aj.7(a) . : ~ 
a aa $1 | 10.20 | 15.90| 77 io} 3 9.00 | 15.90 69.90 
Bn. Supp. Sgt. (6). || Si | 10.20] 15.90| 77.10| 3 9.00 | 15.90 | 69.90 
176 First Set, poe weet $1 | 10:20 | 18.90 77-19 2 10.60 | 15.90 | 79.50 
17 i; Geto awece or . d : 
tk 56 | 11.20 | 15.90| 83 io} 3 9.00 | 15.90 69.90 
Electn. ici 51 | 10.20 | 15.90| 77.10| 2 10.60 | 15.90 | 79.50 
%  stebeae Si | 10.20 | 15.90] 77.10 | 2 10.60 1§.90 3-32 
17c¢| Mr. Gunner........| 48| 9.60/| 15.90| 73.50 {3 eae | eel anes 
Asst. Band Lér..... 48| 9.60/ 15.90| 73.50/3 9.00 | 15.90 | 69.90 
nati: 48 | 9.60| 15.90| 73.50/3 9.00 | 15.90 | 69.90 
2ei.:::| 44] 8.80| 15.90!) 68.70/|3 9.00 | 15.90 | 69.90 
grt apie tp 38 | 7.60|15.90| 61.50|3 9.00 | 15.90 | 69.90 
18 Col ides sbelsae “4 8.80 15.90 68.70 | 3 9.00 | 15.99 | 69.90 
19 i nso wve i seh < (> eae ¢ 
Qh BRE 44| 8.80|......:| 52/80/| * 9.00 |.......| 54.00 
SLcamaa teh 44| 8.80|.......| 52.80/4 9.00 |.......| $4.00 
Supp. Sgt. (Co) ..... 38| 7.60\....... 45.60 | 4 9.00 |.....:: $4.00 
Mess Gat........... 38| 7.60|....... 45.60/14 9.00 |... 2°": 54.00 
Stable Sgt.......... 38| 7.60).....:: 45.60 | 4 9.00 |......: $4.00 
20 | Corporal........... 36| 7.20|....... 43.20 | § 7.40 |....... 4.40 
Band Corporal. ..... SO) PGB 1... 00. 45.60 5 iF |) ere 4.40 
Col. Bugler.......... 36] 7.20|....... 43.20 | 5 «| ieee 44.40 
Private 1 cl. OE) epee 39.60 | 6| Privateicl. @.....) 35|.......)....... 35.00 
as, acura ) Reecpaafl geet $3-00\ ’ 53.00 
Private 2cl......... Nbc eer ee.» 30.00j| 7 | Prevate (occ... .-- 2) BO). ess edeeevees 









































Notes: *Includes sergeants major, Sr. Gr., (g) As listed in paragraph 9, Army Regu- 
Artill " lations 


ery * 
Includes squadron ts major, and (4) As listed in sec. 4 b, Act of June 4, 1920, 
U ts major, Jr. Gr., C. A. C. and G. O. 36, W. D., 1920. Jj 
Gs) All arms except Corps of Engineers. (¢) Except those authorized as blacksmiths, 
(6) Corps of Engineers only. etc. (See iali 2) 
(c) All arms except Medical Department. (0) lirst enlistment , see note (») 
d) Medical onl eS ao it at 
ee A ae & en U. S. 4 See Oe oy Be ~~ 
. Dept., Corps, , Service, C. A. C., have been omi from 
; table. (See General Notes 8.) 
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(s) At $3c. 
War Dept. 19 
for a 30-day ~ 


(t) Includes A 
now privates 1 cl. and privates. 


(x) Increase of 10 per cent on base pay for 
each five years of service in y, Or 
service which is held to be equivalent, not to 
exceed 40 per cent. 

(u) 20 per cent under Act of May 18, 1920, 
on base pay only. (See General Notes 3.) 

(v) 20 per cent increase under old laws 
computed on base pay and continuous service 
pay. (See General Notes 8.) 


The following table shows those Specialists 
who have heretofore had no rank but have had 
certain rates of pay according to classification. 
Under the Act of June 4, 1920, and General 
Orders No. 36, War Dept., 1920, these special- 


ists are to be “Privates first class’’ or ‘‘Privates”’ 
and given extra pay by classes as follows: 


ist Class, $25 extra month; 2d Class, $20; 
3d Class, $15; 4th Class, $12; Sth Class, $s; 
6th Class, $3 extra per month. 


Provided, that “in all organizations, arme, 
branches and services, the ratio of privates 
first class to privates will not exceed 1: 2.” 


Note: For the rating of 
**Ist Class” is authorized only for Musicians 
first class, U. S. M. A. Band; and the rating of 
“2d Class” is authorized only for Oilers, Army 
Mine Planter Service, C. A.C. In the follow- 
ing table, the Army Mine Planter Service and 
> Band and Enlisted Detachment at the 

U. S. M. A. have been omitted: 

‘Notes: (m) Listed under grade “19” in 
A. R. 9, but is now to be a private 1 cl. or 


present, the 


vate. 
(m) Including those heretofore authorized for 
duty as chauffeurs. 


TABLE 2.—Specialists 





G. 0. 36, W. D., 1920 





Private Private 1 cl. 








Total 


Total ( 
| x) 


Base 





0 SSO 
RBReBReSeyysee 


$33 | $35 


38 | 7.60 | 45. 
36 | 7.20! 43. 
At 50c day extra... 


At 35c day extra.. 
At $5 mo. extra 
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'(0) 1st Enlistment period; see note (v) below. 
F" (v) 20gperjcent increase under old lawe com- 
puted on base pay and continuous service pay. 
(SeeiGeneral Notes 8.) 

(x) Increase of 10 per cent on base pay for 
each five years of service in the Army or 
service which is held to be equivalent, not to 
exceed 40 per cent. 

(w) Limited to men who would be entitled 
to compensation under laws and regulations 
existing prior to approval of Act of June 4, 1920. 


GENERAL NOTES: 

1. Based on an enlisted strength of 280,000 
for the entire Army, the following limitations 
are placed on the various grades (Table 1): 

Per cent of Number 





Grade New designation 280,000 in grade 
Ist —o Sergeants. . . 0.6 1,680 
irst eants..... 

ad (Techn cea} 1.8 5,040 

3d Staff Sergeants...... . Baye 

4th Sergeants.......... , , 

5th Corporals........... 9.5 26,600 

6th Privates, first class.. 25.0 70,000 

7th Privates ........... 51.6 144,480 
EE dh vo he cache 100.0 280,000 


2. Of the total number of privates first class 
and privates (70,000 plus 144,480 or 214,480), 
the following limitations are placed on the 
various classes: 


Extra pay Percentof | Numberin 

Class per month 214,480 class 
re $25 0.7 1,501 
OO vicuss 20 1.4 3,002 
ec 15 1.9 4.075 
See 12 4.7 10,080 
ee 8 5.0 10,724 
eee 3 15.2 32,601 
No rating 71.1 152,497 
| ee er 100.0 214,480 


3. Under Section 4b of the Act of June 4, 
1920, ‘“‘the temporary increase of pay for 
enlisted men of the Army authorized by 
Section 4 of the Act of Congress approved 
May 18, 1920, shall be computed upon the base 
pay and shall apply only to enlisted men of the 
first five grades.” 

4. Under the same law, “the temporary 
allowance of rations authorized by Section 5 
(of May 18) and the transportation privileges 
authorized by Section 12 (of May 18) shall ap- 
ply only to enlisted men of the first three grades." 

5. “Extra-duty pay” for enlisted men is no 
longer authorized except for the “specialists” 
as given in Table 2. 

6. Additional pay is still authorized as indi- 
cated in paragraphs 134234, 1343, 1344, 1344}, 
1345, and 13454 A. R., for the following: 

Casemate electrician, $9; coxswain, $9; ob- 


server 1 cl., $9; plotter, $9; chief loader, $7; 
chief planter, $7; gun commander, $7; gun 
pointer, $7; observer 2 cl., $7; expert gunner 
1 cl., $5; expert rifleman, $5; expert mil. tel- 
egrapher, $5; gunner 1 cl., $3; mil. telegrapher 
1 cl., $3; sharpshooter, $3; gunner 2 cl., $2; 
military telegrapher, $2; marksman, $2; 50 
per cent extra for aviation duty. 

7. Additional pay is no longer authorized as 
indicated in paragraphs 134214, 1346 and 
142014 A. R.., for the following: 

_ (@) For duty as aviation or balloon mechanic- 
ians. 

(6) Men detailed as ‘‘mess sergeant” in those 
arms in which the grade of mess sergeant was 
“Wi,) Men ataliadl ani tiieani 

c : 

M. D., at $2 month. Nurse (private 1 cl.), 
M. D., at per month. Surgical assistant, 
M. D., at $5 per month. (See Table 2.) 

8. Nothing in the Act of June 4, 1920, or in 
its application by General Orders No. 36, 
will operate to reduce the pay which any 
enlisted man is mow receiving during his 
current enlistment and while he holds his 
present grade, nor to change the present rate 
of pay of any enlisted man on the retired list. 
However the extra ration (allowed to color ser- 
geants and above) is variable and the commu- 
tation value thereof is to be determined by the 
President. During the remainder of the Fiscal 
Year 1920, (ending June 30, 1920), the value 
was 55c; but for the Fiscal Year 1921, (begin- 
miag July 1, 1920), the value is fixed at 53c. 
(See section I, General Orders No. 34, War 
Department, 1920.) Hence effective July 1, 
1920, the commutation value of the extra ration 
will be figured at 52c (or $15.90 for a 30-day 
month), and there will be a slight “reduction”’ 
in the amount of money received but this will 
not be a reduction in “Pay,” the extra ration 
being rather an “allowance” and carried as 
“Pay” in the above tables for convenience. 

9. Particular attention is directed to sec- 
tions II, III, and IV, of General Orders No. 
36, War Dept., 1920, relating to appointments 
and warrants, and the limitations as to strength 
of units being based on the minimum Tables 
of Organizations, 1917. 

10. The effects of Section V of General 
Orders No. 36, are set forth in detail in para- 
graphs 5, 6 and 7, above. 

11. Circular No. 494, War Dept., 1919, was 
published in Circular Memorandum No. 277, 
these Headquarters, 1919; and Circular No. 
516, War Dept., 1919; was published in 
Circular Memorandum No. 287, these Head- 
quarters, 1919. 


assistant, 











The Infantry 


All infantry commands, from platoon 
to brigade, are becoming more and more 
in the nature of fighting teams contain- 
ing a basic rifle unit to which are at- 
tached special units, either permanently 
or for the particular mission. These 
special units may contribute fire support 
(machine guns, one-pounders, accom- 
panying guns, tanks, etc.), or may con- 
tribute an essential service (intercom- 
munication, intelligence, transportation, 
etc.). The result is (a) that infantry 
officers have a much wider field to mas- 
ter, and (b) that organization must per- 
mit the frequent assembly of the typical 
fighting teams led by infantry officers of 
various grades. 

Therefore the essential training of 
infantry officers, and especially of in- 
fantry officers of the permanent estab- 
lishment, covers a much wider field than 
formerly. It covers the technic and 
tactics of many diverse weapons, de- 
velopment of power of command and 
leadership of mixed fighting teams, 
infantry staff duties, management and 
utilization of many means of intercom- 
munication, use and care of various 
forms of transportation, close codpera- 
tion with tanks, artillery and air service, 
training of standard unit and numerous 
specialists, etc. 

The prevalert belief that any man 
can be a satisfactory infantry private 
was clearly proved to be a misconcep- 
tion. Those who lacked physique fell 
by the wayside and became not only 
useless but a burden, whereas, if prop- 
erly placed in the beginning of their 
service, they could have continued to 
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be useful and each would have released 
a stronger man to the infantry. Those 
who lacked intelligence and character 
were of limited use to company con- 
manders after a battle when the neces- 
sity arose for reorganization, appoint- 
ment of noncommissioned officers, and 
the absorption of replacements. For 
example, in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive, the First Division had over 9,300 
casualties in a few days; nearly all in 
the infantry. Nearly every survivor 
who belonged to a rifle company, and 
who was not a complete mental failure, 
of necessity had to become a noncom- 
missioned officer in order to rebuild 
cadre that could absorb the replace- 
ments. 

Infantry requires discipline, strong 
and intelligent officers and men, and true 
leadership, with the resulting high 
morale and team-work, to a degree 
distinctly beyond that of any other arm 
or service. Also, it is the one arm on 
which hangs the fate of battle, the arm 
which must not fail, and the arm that 
must be trained to bear the greatest 
hardships and to bear casualties that 
are proportionately eight times as great 
as those of any other arm. The Amer- 
ican people, Congress, and the Army 
itself must be made to see these facts 
clearly and must be made to accept as 
a matter of course such improvements 
in the infantry service as will place 
the service highest in the estimation of 
the people and of the Army, and as will 
give it the personnel and training which 
the safety of the country demands. 

A. J. D. 


1738 
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As a real step in the direction of 
democracy, General Obregon says the 
Mexican army is to be reduced. It is 
reported that the army has been offered 
a job as waterboy in the Mexican navy, 
but that he has not fully made up his 
mind as to his future inactivities.—-Car- 


toons. 
* * * 


Discipline 


That which determines what disci- 
pline should be is its purpose; that which 
determines its proper form is the nature 
of the human material. The purpose of 
all discipline is the same. It is ex- 
pressed by Ardant du Picqg: “La disci- 
pline ..  cherche a assurer le concert 
contre les défaillances des combat- 
tants” (‘Discipline is designed to assure 
coordination despite the weaknesses 
of the combatants’’). 

Discipline, then, comprehends all the 
methods employed to combat those 
natural instincts and reactions that 
threaten the coordination of effort. 
Since all mankind holds certain traits 
in common, as regards these particular 
traits the methods of securing discipline 
should be the same. 

Different races have distinct reactions 
in the face of danger: “Ainsi, de nos 
jours, on peut admirer sous la pression 
du méme danger des mémes emotions, 
des mémes angoisses, le sangfroid des 
Anglais, l’élan des Francais, et cette 
inertie des Russes qu’on appelle leur 
ténacité.”” The emotion of fear is the 
same; their reaction against this emo- 
tion is different. Hence in this respect 
the methods employed to create disci- 
pline should seek to make use of the 
valuable racial or national traits, sup- 
press the harmful and develop } the 
nonexistent or dormant. It is in these 


respects that the form of discipline 


suitable to different nations will vary. 

There is, of course, the question of the 
variation of individual reactions, while 
in general the appeal to a common trait 
will in some respects include the major- 
ity of individuals, the system of dis- 
cipline should be elastic enough and 
administered intelligently enough to 
embrace the exceptions. 

The above abstractions will be readily 
admitted by all thoughtful officers. 
They may even claim that such is our 
policy. It may even be so, but the 
difficulty is that the training of the bulk 
of our war levies is done by reserve 
officers who do not have any exact and 
clear idea as to the purpose or the 
methods of discipline, whose vague ideas 
confound the means with the end, and 
who do infinite mischief to the most 
delicate and valuable of all the weapons 
of war, the soldier, weakening in him 
what is really the mainspring of all his 
actions—his morale. 

From this condition it follows that 
the whole subject of discipline should 
be thoroughly, scientifically and his- 
torically investigated, deductions drawn 
and the conclusions adapted to the psy- 
chology of the American soldier. These 
rules should become a part of the doc- 
trine of training for war and be strictly 
enforced. 

In the Byzantine Army of the sixth 
century discipline was not a hazy ideal, 
but had four distinct provinces: (1) 
obedience, (2) order in camp and bar- 
racks, (3) military honor, (4) relations 
with civil authorities and civilians. 
Instead of being behind the ancients in 
this respect we ought to be ahead of 
them. The Byzantine classification is 
more arbitrary than logical. First of 
all, the subject of military law should be 
kept distinct. There are few or no 
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cases where the court should be called in 
to enforce discipline. In our army, 
save in the case of downright mutiny or 
the breach of a law, which is also a civil 
offense, company punishment should 
suffice. 

On the whole the question of discipline 
would not suffer but rather be clarified 
and benefited if the idea of punishment 
were divorced from the idea of disci- 
pline. Punishment may be necessary 
to enforce discipline, but there is neither 
benefit nor use but only confusion and 
antagonism to be gained by identifying 
them. Therefore, in attempting to 
classify the means of securing disci- 
pline, it would be more practical to 
exclude the subjects of law and punish- 
ment. 

What are the means used to secure 
this coordination of effort through the 
elimination of human weaknesses? If 
we eliminate the factors employed by 
organization and tactics, they are re- 
duced to one aspect; what the French 
call éducation morale. It would not bea 
bad idea to drop the expression disci- 
pline altogether and to adopt the phrase 
moral education. The word discipline 
now connotes punishment almost ex- 
clusively; it has been too freely em- 
ployed as a verb. The phrase moral 
education means essentially the same 
thing and would sound sweet in the ears 
of the American people. It has a senti- 
mental sound and calls up visions of 
Jane Addams and Judge Lindsay. 
Since as a people we think not with our 
brains but with our emotions, it would 
lead those who oppose national defense 
under that particular name, because of 
that dread demon discipline, to cheer 
wildly for it under the name of moral 
education, because they would identify 
it with the Sunday School. Then our 
people could be protected despite them- 





selves, and when the man-child came 
back from camp a man, it would all be 
due to “moral education.” 

This éducation morale is the backbone 
of the French Army. When the class 
of 1917 was called up during the World 
War, the Minister of War ordered that 
éducation morale be given precedence 
over any other subject. Of it Colonel 
Feyler says: 

. . Sans cette éducation (morale), 
pas de manoeuvre possible, puisque 
celle-ci est fondée uniquement sur la 
certitude du chef que ses hommes, 
animés d’un moral qui cimente leur 
commune résolution, tiendront ou atta- 
queront suivant l’order donné. 

Toute la guerre a démontré combien 
l'armée francaise avait été pénétrée de 
l’importance de ce facteur. Il a racheté, 
non sans douloureux sacrifices, maintes 
insuffisantes techniques. II s’est af- 
firmé par la valeur du soldat national 


qui a supporté des pertes qu’aucune 
armée de métier n’aurait supportées. 


What is this but discipline? 

It is properly called moral education 
because as its tools it makes use of the 
primary moral instincts: ‘“‘Honneur, et 
Patrie,” as their battle-flagssay. Patri- 
otism, honor, loyalty, esprit de corps, 
courtesy, self-respect—these are the 
moral factors employed. But there are 
others which are less moral sentiments 
than moral habits: thoroughness, punc- 
tuality, promptness, alertness, instinc- 
tive obedience, precision, observation, 
forethought, and soon. The purpose of 
these habits is to create an attitude, a 
state of mind, a personal efficiency that 
preserve the individual and the organ- 
ization to which he belongs from undue 
exposure to danger and, through the 
development of automatism, free the 
conscious mind for other duties. 

There is yet another class of habits 
which do not fit into the category of 
moral education exactly, and these are 
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the mechanical habits: the automatic 
taking of aim, the automatic scattering 
under fire to counteract the disastrous 
instinct to crowd together, the habit 
of closing with the enemy instead of 
giving way. These are all habits de- 
signed to bring victory and to preserve 
individual lives. 

This essay by no means pretends to 
authority. To do so would be to deny 
the first statement, that the only road 
to certainty lies through an exhaustive 
study of history and psychology. It is 
offered simply as a hypothesis and a 
working basis until that study be made. 

The tentative conclusions are these: 

Discipline is logically composed of 
three elements: (1) The development 
of moral qualities, (2) the development 
of moral habits, (3) the development of 
mechanical habits. Punishment is but 
one of the means of enforcing proper 
instruction in these things. Discipline 
is a matter of training and education and 
not a matter of law. It is not even 
remotely related to the Hoosegow. The 
best means of securing discipline lie in 
squad drill and ceremonies, but that is 
another story. 

J. M. ScAMMEL, 
Captain, Infantry, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


* * * 


There can be no doubt that in the 
past the Regular Army has suffered 
much from this lack of interest from 
the people as a whole. Unable to un- 
derstand the difference between mili- 
tarism and common-sense preparedness 
we have starved the Army, damned the 
Army, blamed the Army for unpre- 
paredness, when the American people 
themselves have been at fault.—Na- 
tional Service. 


Small Bore Rifle Practice 

With a view to encouraging rifle 
practice throughout the country the 
National Rifle Association, through the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, has taken steps for a 
Small Bore Rifle Competition to be 
held throughout the United States 
between the dates of May 3 and June 
12, 1920. A bulletin has been issued 
which sets forth the conditions under 
which the firing is to be conducted. 

The competition consists of a team 
match at 50 and 100 yards; an individual 
match, slow fire, at 50 and 100 yards; 
an individual match, rapid fire, at 50 
yards; and an individual match, slow 
fire, at 200 yards. The regulations give 
the details of the competition and 
announce the medals that are to be 
awarded for each class of firing. 

In addition to the competitions a 
small-bore qualification course has been 
arranged which provides for marksman, 
sharpshooter and expertrifleman courses. 
Appropriate badges are awarded to all 
who qualify. 

The National Rifle Association has 
sent out complete working plans for the 
construction of small-bore ranges with 
a new memorandum of transmittal 
urging the formation of Small Bore 
Rifle Clubs and the construction of 
ranges. These plans were devised and 
drawn up by Lieut. Col. Townsend 
Whelen, U. S. Army, and are a step in 
advance of anything that has been 
produced heretofore. Complete work- 
ing drawings may be secured by anyone 
interested in the organization of a 
small-bore rifle club by application to 
the Secretary, National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Room 1108, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

All of this activity is being undertaken 
with a view to getting our young men 
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to take more interest in rifle firing, for 
it is realized by the thinking men of the 
land that, in the last analysis, the 
safety of the nation depends upon the 
rifle in the hands of a man that knows 
how to shoot it. 
* * * 

The Useful Ouija —“Where were 
you all evening?” 

“At the club.” 

“IT don’t believe it.” 

“All right. Ask the ouija board.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


* * * 


Guard Duty 


Tue Epiror: 

As an officer of about fifteen years’ 
standing and an enlisted man of over 
six years, one thing in particular which 
impresses me as tending to lower the 
morale of our enlisted men is the un- 
necessary tediousness and boring con- 
dition of guard duty during peace time. 

I believe there is nothing which 
creates more discontent and unrest than 
excessive and fatiguing guard tours. 

Our system of guard duty during 
peace times to my notion has proved 
more inelastic and slavish to conven- 
tional ideas than any one part of our 
service. This is especially so with a 
commanding officer who is a stickler for 
forms and one who refuses to conform to 
modern trend of thought. 

In the matter of guarding prisoners 
during working hours the conventional 
thing to do is to send out from one to 
three prisoners under one sentry. This 
applies equally whether the prisoners 
are in for serious or minor offenses, and 
it results in the sentry receiving, for the 
time being, really more punishment than 
the prisoners. As one with some experi- 
ence I know that the average man 
detests guarding prisoners. To do it 


properly or improperly will, either way, 
cause him considerable mental distress 

Instead of using up good men chasing 
the worthless guardhouse rowdy, why 
could not these prisoners be turned out 
for work under the supervision of the 
provost sergeant and one or two neces- 
Sary assistants, without guard? While 
it is true that in this way some of the 
prisoners will absent themselves or 
maybe desert, such a condition could be 
readily remedied; at the worst if a few 
men are lost in this manner we can make 
up for them in other ways. Certainly 
if prisoners in penal institutions can be 
turned out on the “honor system’’ our 
minor offenders can be similarly treated, 
and we can release our sentries from one 
of their most irksome duties. 

Another phase to this condition of 
having prisoners guarded by men with 
rifles on their shoulders is the bad im- 
pression a civilian or a prospective 
recruit gets from the exhibition. At 
nearly any post located near our large 
cities the civilian visitor or the young 
man awaiting completion of his enlist- 
ment is treated to the spectacle of seeing 
two or three fellow human beings fol- 
lowed around by a soldier with a rifle 
on his shoulder, as though these pris- 
oners were the worst of felons. Such 
a spectacle will not create the favorable 
impression on our civilian population 
that we are now especially desirous of 
creating, and I feel sure that it deters 
many an applicant from completing his 
enlistment and that it is one of the most 
fruitful causes of declining and elope- 
ment at recruit depots. 

Another anachronism in our service, 
and one very frequently seen, is the 
custom of turning out our “bad’’ pris- 
oners with a ball and chain. During 
the war I was stationed at a post which 
contained a very large guardhouse and 
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in this guardhouse were five or six in- 
corrigibles who were habitually worked, 
around the lawns and garrison area, in 
chains and ball. This post had hun- 
dreds of visitors daily, and no matter 
how necessary to restrain these incor- 
rigibles, certainly the impression gained 
by civilians, women and children, was 
anything but favorable to our army and 
our system. 

To revert to guard duty proper, it 
seems to me that a fair trial of General 
Edwards’ system of dividing the post 
or garrison into areas and using a system 
of patrolling, by soldier policemen, 
armed with a pistol, club and whistle, 
and on an eight or four hours’ tour, 
would tend to make our system of guard 
less onerous to the soldier and would also 
perhaps make our guard duty more 
effective. Don FuLano. 

* * * 

Every citizen wants to know and 
ought to know what will be the effect 
of universal training upon our young 
manhood. Will it plunge us into mili- 
tarism? What ideals is it to set up be- 
fore the sons of America who, at the 
most impressionable period of their 
lives, are to be subjected to this train- 
ing? Are there any real advantages, 
other than preparedness for the defense 
of the country, to be derived from a 
system such as is proposed? Answer 
these questions when you have an op- 


portunity to do so. 
we 


National Defense 


Since there has been a United States 
we have had, as our unsolved problem, 
Preparedness for National Defense. 
As the occasion has demanded we have 
risen to it, unskillfully and extrava- 
gantly both as to personnel and matériel. 

Given unlimited power and authority, 


the problem of preparedness is not an 
easy one, and with limited power and 
authority it prevents many difficulties. 
This latter is and will be the status of 
the problem in times of peace. 

The Regular Amry is at the head of 
our military preparedness. It repre- 
sents the peak of the load, but it has 
never been the bulk in any one of our 
wars. The two factors which count in 
the bulk are quantity and quality. 

When we get down to earth as to our 
part in the World War we will find that 
Upton’s ‘Military Policy” and the teach- 
ing of the French, English and Germans 
were ameng the most important factors 
in our success. From following Upton’s 
“Policy” we secured and maintained 
bulk, and from following the teachings 
of the three powers we succeeded in get- 
ting quality in that bulk. In order to 
get your mind clear as to part of the 
foregoing just ask yourself this ques- 
tion: What part would we have played 
in the World War without the allied 
teaching and matériel? 

In any future war we have, thanks to 
Upton, the policy fixed by successful 
experience, which will give us bulk, but 
as to the factors which will give us 
quality in that bulk we are just about 
where we were at the end of the Civil 
War. 

Unless the scientific part of a subject 
is definitely and comprehensively taught, 
that subject will harden into a con- 
ventional and mechanical knowledge, 
and when that happens the progressive- 
ness and constructiveness of the subject 
die. 


Assume that you want to put quality 
in your bulk, and that, comprehensively 
and definitely taught, military science 
will accomplish this, how are you to 
It is a question of first 


go about it? 
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getting military professors. From a 
pre-World War experience it is likely 
that you will have to make them. One 
of the rarest things in the service is to 
find a military officer who can give a 
course of lectures on military science 
without padding. Assume that you 
have the military professors, then with- 
out question your civil college with a 
military course has, in the personnel of 
its students, the most suitable means of 
providing an instructed force of the 
necessary size and distribution to reach 
the bulk, and it is important to remem- 
ber that these college students will 
furnish the bulk of your officers in case 
of war. 

There is being agitated a combining 
of military training and educational and 
vocational training for men in the 
Regular Army. This is not a bad thing, 


but it would be much better to pay 
young collegians who are taking military 


training at colleges $50 (about what a 
private receives as pay and for food and 
clothes) a month while he makes good 
on his military science and tactics course 
and his regular college work. 

There is no doubt that the college 
can furnish a better education, either 
academic or vocational, than the Army 
can. 
Before there can be universal service, 
of a permanent character, there must be 
a general public conviction of its neces- 
sity among those who are liable to be 
called for such universal service, and to 
convince them of the ne~essity for mili- 
tary training. 

The function of the Regular Army in 
time of peace is educational. War is 
national; armies are national. 

Military training at colleges is the 
biggest potential military asset in the 
United States today. 

Constant READER. 


The fourth-grade teacher had a great 
deal of trouble with Fred's attendance. 
He was absent so often that she got 
suspicious and wrote a note to his par- 
ents, as follows: 

“I am afraid that Fred is playing 
truant and I would like your coopera- 
tion in securing a better attendance rec- 
ord from him.” 

Back that afternoon came this an- 
swer: 

“Dere Teecher: If Fred is playing 
truant he didn’t lern it at hoam. We 
air church peeple and hain’t got a card 


in our house.”—Indianapolis News. 
* * * 


Marne Day 


Thursday, July 15, the anniversary of 
the Second Battle of the Marne, marked 
the opening of the first annual conven- 
tion of the Society of the Third Division 
(Regulars) at Chicago, II. 

July 15 is designated as Marne Day, 
the day on which the Third Division 
stopped the onrush of the Hun in the 
vicinity of Chateau Thierry and helped 
materially to make the Second Battle 
of the Marne the Gettysburg of the 
World War. 

This day commemorates one of the 
brightest pages in the history of the 
American Army, in which the Third 
Division, the Marne Division, secured 
immortal fame and made good the state- 
ment of its commander, Maj. Gen. 
Joseph T. Dickman, who, when asked 
by the commander of the French Corps 
if he thought his troops would stand, 
replied, ‘‘Nous resterons la” (‘“We will 
remain there’). 

The Society of the Third Division was 
organized while the Marnmen were 
guarding the Rhine and has nearly 
35,000 members scattered in all parts of 
the United States. Branch societies 
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have been organized in many of the 
larger cities. National headquarters are 
located in the Board of Commerce 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

The Division Society is anxious to 
hear from all Third Division men who 
are not yet enrolled as members. 

Ritts 

In Russia the brotherhood of man 
seems to be working out in about the 
same way it does in every family where 
there are four boys who all want the 
flivver Sunday night.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

* * * 


Distinctive War Medal 


Tue Epiror: 

Since their institution in our service, 
each war and expedition we have en- 
gaged in has been commemorated by 
the issue of a campaign medal of 
American design in both ribbon and 
medallion. 

The Interallied or ‘‘Victory Medal’”’ to 
be issued to participants in the late war 
is very well—as an Interallied Medal; 
let us continue to wear it as a symbol of 
our efforts in common with the other 
allied Powers. 

The armed forces of the other powers 
are wearing it—as an Interallied Medal. 
But both Great Britain and France have 
adopted their own national campaign 
badge. Great Britain has the General 
Service Medal for all combatants, and 
France is soon to issue its own. Each 
of these medals reflects, in design and 
color of ribbon, the nationality of the 
issuing power. 

Why then, not for these reasons, but 
from our own traditions in the matter, 
have we not been given an American 
medal? 

We should have ene with our own 
choice of devices, inscriptions and 


colors, and it is this medal that should 
bear the battle clasps and the sectional 
ribbon thereof that should bear the 
stars. 

Any clasps that have heretofore been 
manufactured for the ‘Victory Medal” 
can be utilized in the suggested ““Amer- 
ican Medal’ by requiring the same 
mechanical construction in the “‘Amer- 
ican Medal” as is presumed now to 
exist in the “Victory Medal.” 

But let us not be condemned to wear, 
as our principal medal for the war, an 
International Medal that is rated as of 
but secondary order by the armies of 
the world. 

Let us be American in this as in all 
other things. 

A. V. M. 
* * * 

Dr. David Starr Jordan said, in 1914: 

“What shall we say of the great war 
in Europe, always threatening, always 
impending, but which never comes? We 
shall say that it never will come. Hu- 
manly speaking, it is impossible.” 

The German Kaiser must have smiled 
as he read this remarkable preachment. 

oe 


To Company Commanders 


We have been making a strong en- 
deavor to get the INFANTRY JOURNAL on 
the table in the reading room of every 
company of infantry in the service. In 
this we have had only about a 50 per 
cent success. This means that only 
half of the infantry soldiers in the serv- 
ice have an opportunity to read the 
organ of their arm of the service. It 
means that half of the company com- 
manders of infantry are not doing all 
they can to interest the infantry soldier 
in the infantry. Go to any company 
amusement room. Look over the maga- 
zines on the table. Note their appear- 
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ance with respect to the wear they 
exhibit. This indicates the interest 
that the men take in this or that pub- 
lication. You will tind the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL among those that indicate the 
greatest use. This means that the 
infantry soldier who is given an oppor- 
tunity to read his JourRNAL takes ad- 
vantage of that opportunity. Every 
company commander owes it both to 
his company and to the Infantry Asso- 
ciation to subscribe for the INFANTRY 
JournaL. Let’s not put this matter 
off any longer. Send in the subscrip- 
tion for your company today. 
* * * 

The draft deserter ts too well sea- 
soned an old bird to be brought down 
with grape-shot. A big Bertha is what 
is needed. And the War Department 
is getting ready to put aside the sling- 
shot and use it. It is preparing, as soon 
as its black list is ready, to publish 
broadcast the names and addresses of 
the men whose ears were stuffed with 
the cotten-batting of cowardice or in- 
difference when the call to the colors 
was sounded in the eventful days of 
1917 and 1918. 


* * * 


The Army and Navy Club of America 


Following a luncheon given recently 
by Col. John W. Prentiss, at the Recess 
Club, 60 Broadway, New York City, a 
group of prominent men, who for years 
have been actively interested in the pro- 
gressive development of the Army and 
Navy, pledged themselves to life mem- 
bership in the Army and Navy Club 
of America. 

Together they will form a life mem- 
bership committee, pledged to assist in 
carrying out the organization’s plan to 
build in New York City a $3,000,000 
service clubhouse and officers’ memorial 


hall. Members of the committee are: 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. 
N., Retired, president of the club, Gen. 
William J. Nicholson, Maj. Gen. Samuel 
McRoberts, Col. Francis L. Robbins, 
Jr., Col. David M. Goodrich, Col. 
John W. Prentiss, Maj. Francis M 
Weld, Frederick H. Payne and H. C. 
Washburn. 

With 200,000 officers who served in 
the World War eligible to membership, 
the club, it is believed, will be one of the 
largest in the world. The building will 
contain 400 bedrooms and a large dormi- 
tory equipped with cots. Officers arriv- 
ing in New York will always be assured 
of accommodations at prices in keeping 
with their incomes, it is said. 

According to Capt. Stephen N. Bobo, 
executive director of the movement, 
the memorial feature of the clubhouse 
will be predominant. Each officer who 
died in service will be individually me- 
morialized and the records of the war 
preserved for all time. 

Approximately 3,500 officers in all 
branches of the service died during 
the war. Nearly 12,000 were wounded. 
Through the cooperation of the adju- 
tant generals in each state, friends and 
relatives of the deceased, the club has 
been able to compile a record with bio- 
graphical data on the civil and military 
life of 1,200 dead and more than 10,000 
wounded. 

Efforts are being made to add to the 
club file and make the list the most 
authentic on record. Questionnaires are 
being sent to families with the request 
that they fill out the blanks and return 
the information to organization head- 
quarters, 261 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

General Nicholson, Rear Admiral 
John D. McDonald and Col. Elisha E. 
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Garrison have been named by the 
Board of Governors as a special com- 
mittee to represent the club in the 
organization work. The first pledge 
to the fund, amounting to $250,000, 
was made by a group of army officers, 
members of the club. 

The expense of the preliminary work 
has been met by a number of prominent 
men, including J. P. Morgan, Henry 
P. Davidson, Col. John W. Prentiss, 
Gen. Samuel McRoberts and Gen. Guy 
E. Tripp. 


* * * 

“Oh, Clarice, I’m so worried! You 
know you told me to put that piece of 
wedding-cake under my pillow and I’d 
dream of my future husband?” 

“Yes, dear; didn’t it work?” 

“That's what worries me. I dreamed 
of the Seventy-first Regiment.” —Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 

* * * 
New Army in Poetry 

Miss Annie P. Crawford, an army 
field clerk at Camp Benning, has turned 
to verse to tell the story of the dis- 
charged soldier and his reenlistment in 
the new army Uncle Sam is building at 
this time. 

Apparently her association for more 
than one year in the Army at Camp 
Benning has made her an enthusiastic 
supporter of the new army, as is evi- 
denced by the spirit of her poem. 

TO THE RECRUITING OFFICER 
I’m coming back to the Army, sir, 
I’m coming back to stay, 


I’m coming back to the Army, sir, 
I just can’t stay away, 
Somehow it’s always calling me, 
All night and ail the day— 
Just pick me up for duty, sir, : 
For I’m coming back today. 
I’ve tried my luck in civil life, 
It’s not the life for me. 
I’m lonesome for the fellowship 
I used to know—oh, gee! 
The price of things is just so high, 
My money’s running low, 
And something been a-whispering 
“You want this life, old bo.” 
So, I’m coming back to the Army, sir, 
And—do you know the song, 
“T’ve got three years to do this in?” 
Well, in my case it’s wrong, 
For when I sing that song again 
(And I'll sing it mighty strong), 
I'll change those words and say, oh, 
boy— 
“I’ve got my whole life long!”’ 
—Anniz P. CRAWFORD. 
* * * 


The hard boiled buck had been dec- 
orated by the general for conspicuous 
bravery in action. 

“And now, my man,” queried the lat- 
ter benevolently, “is there some favor 
you would like to ask?” 

“General,” answered the h. b. b. ear- 
nestly, “if it isn’t too much, would you 
mind omitting reveille from the next 
book of bugle calls and printing your 
picture there instead?” 
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Go to It 

The Army is no stranger to seasons 
of discontent. In common with the rest 
of the world, it has its ups and downs, 
ascending the heights on some occasions 
and plumbing the depths on others. 
With these fluctuations in the tide of 
its material fortunes, the Army suffers 
corresponding spiritual variation— 
which is to admit that the Army, in- 
dividually and collectively, is inclined 
to be temperamental. 

Nor is there anything strange in such 
a premise. The Army, in its being as 
well as its purpose, is like no other in- 
stitution on earth. Physically and func- 
tionally it stands apart from the main 
current of life, drifting from its ap- 
pointed place only at long intervals to 
enter the flow of common purpose and 
effort. Its mission is one of service. 
Its rewards are largely intangible as 
measured by the ordinary standards of 
modern success, and it is this fact alone 
that gives the Army an excuse for the 
temperamental eccentricities that it ex- 
hibits from time to time. 

As a matter of fact, the Army as a 
rule has little of a material sort to show 
for its work, Satisfaction derived from 
the consciousness of duty well done 
is, after all, its chief reward. Deprived 
of that satisfaction, the military man 
has but little with which to content him- 
self. In other lines of endeavor a man 
may achieve success through the em- 
ployment of bungling methods, and the 
material rewards will recompense him 
for any chagrin he may feel over his 
lack of polish and technic. There is 
no such compensating balm in the Army. 


All of which leads to the conclusion that 
if circumstance puts it beyond the 
power of the Army to do good work, 
there is little incentive for doing any 
kind of work. 

The past year has been a trying one 
for the Army, a period of little promise 
and great uncertainty. Scattered, de- 
pleted, seemingly neglected, the Army 
has had little, actual or in prospect, to 
inspire it with confidence in the future. 

A year ago, summer came upon us 
in the midst of the confusion and dis- 
organization incident to demobilization, 
when officers were daily witnesses to 
the depressing spectacle of a magnificent 
military machine dissolving into thin 
air beneath their eyes. Scattered over 
the country with the pitiful wreckage 
of this machine, faced with uncertainty, 
and harassed by the acuteness of per- 
sonal problems, it is small wonder that 
the Army lost heart. 

Winter brought with it little promise 
of relief. The task of providing for 
reorganization proceeded with discour- 
aging deliberateness. The eccentricities 
of demotion added its share to the bur- 
den of depressing circumstance. Re- 
lieving legislation hovered discourag- 
ingly in the background, toying with the 
Army’s hopes. Professionally there 
seemed to be little to stimulate the 
Army’s interest or to divert it from its 
personal but disconcerting problems. 
What little was left of the Army oc- 
cupied itself half-heartedly in the pro- 
saic details of daily routine. In a word 
the Army appeared to be facing a blank 
wall. This condition, following upon 
the heels of the Army’s finest achieve- 
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ment, served only to paint the future as 
a drab and uninteresting anticlimax. 

Oldtimers in the service had foreseen 
all of this. Drawing lessons from their 
past experience, they knew in advance 
what was sure to come. Following the 
armistice, they knew that the war army 
must be speedily demobilized. They 
knew that the processes of demobiliza- 
tion would leave disorganization and 
demoralization in their trail. They 
knew that a wearisome period of wait- 
ing for reorganization must inevitably 
ensue. More to the point, they knew 
to a certainty that the tide of public in- 
terest in military affairs would ebb, 
leaving the remnants of the little Regu- 
lar Army stranded amid the wreckage 
and salvage of the war. They realized 
fully that a feeling of depression must 
follow as a reaction from the war 
period. All of this they foresaw, and 
they sought about them for means and 
ways with which to fortify themselves 
against it. 

With the coming of spring, one ray 
of .sunshine after another began to 
pierce the gloom. First came the Pay 
Bill with its modest but appreciated 
recognition and relief. Then came, one 
after the other, encouraging rumors of 
reorganizational measures. Finally, in 
the closing days of Congress, came the 
Reorganization Bill with a surprisingly 
full measure of relief for the Army. 

Of course we did not get all we had 
wanted. That would have been too 
much to expect, but a study of what we 
did get discloses the fact that Congress 
has supplied us with enough to keep us 
busy with worth-while work for some 
time to come. As a matter of curiosity, 
let us see just what we did draw in the 
grabbag of reorganization. 

First of all is the matter of the re- 


organization of the Regular Army. 
What sort of a task does this impose 
upon us? We all know, of course, that 
the structure of our pre-war establish- 
ment was swallowed up and practically 
disappeared in the army that was built 
up during the war. After demobiliza- 
tion of that war army, about all that 
was left of the old structure were the 
foundations, broken in spots and all but 
covered by the debris of the war. Re- 
organization is, therefore, primarily a 
task of clearing away the wreckage and 
building a new structure from the salv- 
age and new material at our disposal, 
a task of building from the bottom up. 

Our first concern must be with the 
salvage. In general, it is good, sound 
material, some of it as good as new, 
some in the rough, some that will have 
to be remodelled, all of it requiring a 
new polish to bring it up to the standard 
of modern requirements. 

Let us consider briefly just what this 
means in the way of a task. Naturally, 
the subject of officer personnel is the 
first element of salvage to be considered. 
What kind of shape is it in? 

We know that the pre-war element 
among our officers is only a small pro- 
portion of the whole. In the new 
force it will amount to little more than 
a leaven, and for that reason it will have 
to work overtime, double time and all 
the time to make its influence permeate 
the whole mass and impregnate it with 
the wholesome doctrines and traditions 
of the service. The old standards and 
the old methods will not suffice for the 
future. New standards and intensive 
methods must take their places. The 


small trained and experienced element 
among our officers must prepare them- 
selves to assume actively the double bur- 
den of teaching and leading. There is 
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no one to whom they can delegate this 
responsibility. They must look forward 
to a period of teaching in which they 
must be prepared to begin with the 
A-B-C’s. Without reflecting in any 
way upon the great mass of our officers 
of the future, it must be admitted that 
they are not in any proper sense trained 
for the duties and responsibilities they 
will be called upon to exercise and bear. 
Some of them have had the benefit of 
intensive course before the war. Some 
of them have been through the sketchy 
training of the training camps. Most 
of them have had the practical experi- 
ence of the war, but in the last analysis, 
the education of the great bulk of our 
future commissioned personnel has been 
of the rough-dried, get-rich-quick 
variety which had of necessity to serve 
our purposes during the war. In a 


word, it is an education lacking in the 


fundamentals as much as in polish. 

The late war has taught the people 
of this country a lot about matters mili- 
tary. Among other things, they have 
learned the value and necessity for 
trained officers, highly-trained officers 
who know their business from start to 
finish and who are capable of training 
and leading men with the maximum ef- 
ficiency and the minimum of unneces- 
sary hardship and sacrifice. It is only 
fair to assume that in future the country 
will demand officers of that kind from 
the Regular Army, and the Army must 
be prepared to supply the demand, 
which means that we have a shirt-sleeve 
task in the way of training ahead of 
us. Are we in a position to go about 
this task with any promise of success? 

Yes. It is true that the Army is de- 
pleted. Moreover, there is a prospect 
that this condition will not improve ma- 
terially in the near future, but there is 


no reason why it should interfere with 
the work immediately ahead of us. We 
do not require well-filled war-strength 
organizations for this kind of work. 
Indeed, we are better off for the time 
being without them. Their presence 
would demand routine attention which 
we can devote to other and more profit- 
able work, Our task for the time being 
is one of kindergarten work which can 
be taught without the assistance of 
troops. We need first of all the careful 
training of schools in which our officers 
can be indoctrinated in the fundamental 
principles of their work. It is enough 
to mention the possibilities of map prob- 
lems, map maneuvers, tactical walks and 
tactical exercises to indicate the field 
which may be profitably covered before 
recourse must be had to troops. When 
all of our officers have been thoroughly 
schooled in these, as well as other fun- 
damentals, it will be time to supply 
them with larger bodies of troops with 
which to demonstrate what they can do. 

Another important element in the new 
structure is the noncommissioned per- 
sonnel. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the importance of the noncom- 
missioned officer. It is enough to say 
that success in building up a modern 
military machine is almost directly pro- 
portioned to the quality of the noncom- 
missioned officers employed. 

We know that the pre-war noncom- 
missioned personnel, trained through 
years of practical experience, has al- 
most disappeared. Some of them have 
been promoted to the commissioned 
grades. Some have retired. Others 
have returned to civil pursuits. In 
their places is a new, untrained, untried 
element. We cannot afford to wait for 
these men to be trained through the 
haphazard process of years of routine 
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experience. We must shortcut the 
period of their training and develop 
them through intensive methods. The 
need for them is too imperative to ad- 
mit of unnecessary delay. The call for 
them comes from all sides in increasing 
volume. We need them with our troops. 
We need them for duty with the militia 
and with the colleges and high schools. 
And in sending them to these latter 
duties we must not lose sight of the fact 
that in these positions they will form 
the long skirmish line of contact be- 
tween the Army and the people. It is 
not going too far to say that the future 
of the military policy in this country 
will depend largely upon the impression 
which these men will make upon the 
people with whom they are thrown in 
contact. They must represent the best 
effort of the Army, the polished product 
of military training; for it is through 
these men, and not through our officers, 
that our work will be judged and evalu- 
ated. We still hope for much in the 
way of military legislation in this coun- 
try. Among other things, we have not 
lost hope of universal military train- 
ing. We have got to send out to the 
country a selling argument for this 
training, and these noncommissioned 
officers whom we detail in intimate con- 
tact with the people must be our best 
samples. 

So much for the vital importance of 
educating and training our noncommis- 
sioned officers. For the first time, we 
have proper provision for the training 
and developing of noncommissioned 
officer material. In place of the old 
company school, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent according to the individuality of the 
company commander, we have authority 
for the establishment of unit schools 
for noncommissioned officers in which 


systematic, coordinated and intensive 
training is possible. With this ma- 
chinery we ought to be able to turn out 
men schooled in their duties and respon- 
sibilities and indoctrinated with the best 
traditions of the military service, and 
with such machinery at our disposal 
there can be but little excuse except in- 
action and indifference for not doing so. 

In due time, we may expect from the 
War Department detailed instructions 
with reference to reorganization. We 
may also expect that these instructions 
will provide ways and means for the 
proper development and training of the 
reorganized units. In the meantime 
there is more than enough for us to do 
in preparation for what is to come. 
With a well-trained force of officers 
and noncommissioned officers, the task 
of reorganizing our units, training them 
and generally putting them in proper 
shape will be comparatively simple and 
easy. Without such officers and non- 
commissioned officers, it will be a 
tedious and long-drawn-out process 
from which we may expect only 
mediocre efficiency in the end. 

Last of all, we now have a chief of 
our arm. We have been looking for- 
ward to this for a good many years. 
We have promised ourselves that we 
could do this and that if only we had 
an interested and directing head to 
point the way for our efforts. 

There is every reason to feel that we 
will have the best of competent guid- 
ance in the future, but, as we pointed 
out in a recent article in the JourNAL, 
proper and competent guidance will 
amount to little unless it is backed up 
with energetic and loyal teamwork on 
the part of the Infantry. At the risk 
of preaching let us add that, if we pro- 
pose to make good our claim to the title 
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of “Queen of Battles,” we have our 
work cut out for us. It is a man-sized 
job, big enough and important enough 
to absorb all of our interest and energy 
for some time to come. It remains for 
us to meet our responsibilities a little 
more than half way, meet them in our 
shirt sleeves, with a spirit and deter- 
mination that will be stopped by nothing. 

In other words, the whistle has 
blown; let us go to it and deliver the 
goods. 

® 


Education and Recreation in Army 


That the success of the education and 
recreation program of the Army depends 
altogether upon the attitude assumed 
towards it by officers in the field is an 
assertion now so frequently reiterated 
that it has become a truism. But 
truisms are always a compound of truth, 
and this is one of the gravest truths with 
which the Army is concerned. The 
fighter—and here is another platitude 
which may not be denied—the fighter 
is the man of spirit, the man with a 
fighting heart, and not primarily the 
man of muscle. But even the man 
with a heart for a fight must be con- 
scious of the worth of his cause; he 
must be contented with his captain, 
satisfied with his existence, and happy 
in the small pursuits of his daily living. 
It is here that education and recreation 
are essential. The program is designed 
to make fighting soldiers and thinking 
citizens. 

Education is not “book learning.”’ 
It is an alarming word, but it means far 
more than classroom drill in spelling or 
shop work. The word “education” is 
not dead—it is full of life. When a 
soldier joins in a mass sing he is being 
educated to a sense of fellowship. On 
the baseball field he is educated to fair 


play and (as in military drill) to a 
knowledge of the value of teamwork. 
In the library he learns to think, which 
means looking beyond the end of one’s 
nose. Whenever he indulges in edu- 
cational and recreational activity his 
horizon widens; he achieves, perhaps 
unconsciously, a deeper realization of 
his place among men: he acquires a 
broader, more liberal point of view. He 
learns that to be an American is to be 
broad rather than narrow of mind, 
generous rather than mean in spirit, 
sportsmanlike rather than given to 
unfair advantage. He perceives that 
no one is holding him back; that with 
its schools, and its care for his comfort, 
the Army is giving him a chance to 
realize his ambition. He sees that 
those placed higher than himself are 
prepared to share willingly with him the 
fruits and pleasures of life. 

These are some of the principles of 
education and recreation that should be 
brought home to the men in the ranks. 
One talk by the commanding officer 
to his command, given in this strain, is 
worth all the memoranda and bulletins 
ever printed and will set a good many 
men to thinking. There is no reason 
why the enlisted man’s ambition should 
be stifled simply because he is in a 
private’s uniform. On the contrary, 
there is now every opportunity, every 
stimulus to excite his ambition and 
encourage him to develop such powers 
and ideas as are latent within him. 

In the French Army many officers 
address their men intimately with 
“mes enfants.” It smacks too much 
of the feudal, doubtless, for American 
speech, but it is hardly to be denied 
that there exists between such officers 
and their men a bond of mutual affec- 
tion that lent great support to the 
French wartime morale. At any rate, 
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it may be meet, in a note about educa- 
tion and recreation in our army, to 
direct the officer’s attention to the 
value of personal contact with the men 
of his command, particularly with a view 
to encouraging them in their ambitions. 


® 
The Reading 

There has come into our hands a copy 
of the Soldier’s Hand Book issued by the 
Imperial Government to every soldier 
of the Japanese Army. The Reading is 
read to every Japanese soldier at the 
time he is inducted into the service and 
he is required to subscribe to the 
following oath: 


A WRITTEN OATH 


I shall strictly observe every article 
of The Reading which is read to me 
just now and I swear not to act con- 
trary to those articles. 

Hereunto I swear and set my hand and 
seal. 

(Soldier’s Signature) 


The reading is as follows: 


Troops are established to exalt the 
glory of the Imperial throne and to 
defend the country and those who have 
joined the army should strictly observe 
the following principles and should not 
deviate from them: 

1. To be loyal with sincerity, and 
there must not be any conduct unfaith- 
ful and disloyal. 

2. To be courteous to superiors and to 
be truthful to comrades, and there must 
not be any conduct rough and haughty. 

3. Orders of a superior should be 
obeyed at once, irrespective of the 
nature of the orders, and there must not 
be any resistance or violation. 

4. To value fearlessness and to be 
diligent in military duties, and there 
must not be any cowardice or irresolu- 
tion. 

5. No such conduct as to bring forth 
the disgust of others by a boasting 
brute courage of youth or seeking 
struggles with them or insulting them 
are to be committed. 


6. To cultivate morality and any 
conduct which is frivolous and effemin- 
ate should be avoided, making simplic- 
ity the first consideration. 

7. To prize a good name and honor 
above everything else and any mean or 
avaricious conduct should be despised. 

Besides the above stated, if one should 
violate the laws and regulations and get 
a punishment by the state, it will bring 
not only a disgrace to his lifetime but 
also a disgrace to his ancestors, a blot 
on his escutcheon, and an ill name will 
remain in after years. How much 
more if one commits a grave crime and 
be deprived of his civil rights, which is a 
natural gift to every man, and come to 
lose all his rights of equality with 
others in society. The soldiers who 
prize a good name and honor should 
especially be careful about their conduct. 
Above all, the army criminal laws are 
especially established to chastise those 
who have brought evil to the army; the 
punishment is also very heavy. If a 
soldier violates any of the laws, he will 
not only disturb the peace of the army 
from failing to fulfil his proper duties 
but also lose credit with the public in the 
end, and bring reproach to the honor of 
the army. A soldier’s responsibilities 
are therefore very heavy and you should 
never act contrary to the laws and 
regulations, being cautious about your 
every-day conduct. 


These lines might well form the creed 

of the fighting man of all nations. 
® 
Unit Schools 

One of the big tasks of the Regular 
Army in the future will be that of pro- 
viding competent noncommissioned offi- 
cers for duty with the National Guard, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the organized reserves provided for in 
the recent Army Reorganization Bill. 
In addition to all of this the necessary 
noncommissioned officers have to be 
produced for duty with the troops. 

The men who go on this detached 
service will be the representatives of the 
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Regular Army among the people of 
the country. In a large measure the 
Army will be judged by what they do 
or fail todo. To send them out to their 
tasks without the training necessary to 
fit them for their work will subject the 
Army to criticism for their failures. 

The question that confronts us now is: 
How are we to meet this situation? 
How are we to provide thesemen? The 
answer is the Unit School. Our special 
service schools have limited capacity and 
it will not be possible to give all of them 
the advantage of a course there. Our 
next resource lies in the unit school 
system provided for in General Orders 
No. 112, 1919. In this order there is 
ample authority for the establishment of 
a school in every regiment where candi- 
dates for these desirable berths may be 
given a short course of training. There 
should be no delay in the starting of 
these schools in every organization 
where it is at all practicable to do so 
and they should be kept going at full 
capacity. Through them we will be 
able not only to meet our own needs 
with respect to noncommissioned offi- 
cers for duty with troops but will have 
some ready for the work indicated above. 
Next month we propose to publish in 
the columns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
a suggested program of training for a 
noncommissioned officers’ unit school. 
This program, which has been prepared 
with great care, provides for a twelve- 
weeks course of training. It includes 
the subjects considered necessary for 
the noncommissioned officer to have a 
knowledge of, the time allotted to each, 
together with suggestions for the con- 
duct of the course. [t will at least pro- 


vide a valuable guide which may be 
modified as desired, to meet local condi- 
tions. Any noncommissioned officer 
who takes such a course will certainly 
be better fitted professionally for his 
duties, whether they be with troops or on 
detached service. 
® 
Pacifist Unsoundness 


The pacifist demands, so far as they 
have been formulated, are: Total dis- 
armament by all nations; refusal to go 
to war, no matter what the provocation 
by any nation. The position is obvi- 
ously unsound, for the proposition 
countenances the disarmament of any 
one nation while confronted with other 
nations under arms, and the complete 
tolerance of conditions which would 
certainly, in time, have the effect of 
laying any nation under tribute to any 
other nation that was stronger and more 
unscrupulous 


® 


Real Democracy 


Suppose that sincere measures for 
universal military training had been 
passed; that year by year the otherwise 
useless camps and cantonments now 
owned by the National Government 
witness the influx of a half million or 
more of America’s young men, from 
every state in the Union, drawn from 
every possible type of home to be pre- 
pared for the nation’s service. Here is 
democracy at the beginning of the 
thing. For six months now at the 
most impressionable age they would 
be thrown together in promiscuous 
fashion, learning at first hand that men 
are men. 
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Minor Tactics 


Prosptem No. 7—Licut Mortar AND ONE-PouNDER SECTION IN ATTACK 


Map: Emmitsburg Sheet! 


A SOLUTION 


Special Situation No. 1: 

I will have my section follow the low ground 
along the stream which rises near 542 and 
runs along the left of the battalion sector for 
about 800 yards, then diagonally (to the 
south) across the battalion sector to the woods 
west of ridge 544. I will have the section 
leave the stream where it enters these woods 
and follow along the northeast edge of the 
woods to ridge 544. 

The section will march in column of squads. 

The second in command will conduct the 
march of the section. 

Accompanied by my two agents I will march 
near the center of the battalion sector, keeping 
200 or 300 yards ahead of the section. 

Special Situation No. 2: 

1. I will move east to where the woods cross 
the crest of hill 544 northeast of the bend in 
the unimproved road on the hill, then south 
just behind the crest to the right of the bat- 
talion sector. 

I will look for firing positions for my guns, 
the best routes of approach to the positions, 
and the cover afforded by these routes. 

I will look especially into the facilities for 
observation near likely gun positions. 

I will ascertain the position of the infantry 
firing line. I will study the enemy’s position, 
especially the places where hostile machine guns 
are likely to be posted. 

2. I will require my section to continue the 
advance to ridge 544 along the northeast edge 
of the woods west of that ridge. I will obtain 
this action by sending one of my agents to the 
second in command with the following message: 

“Continue the advance to junction of 
improved and unimproved roads west 
of RIDGE 544. I will meet you there. 


I am going to reconnoiter for gun posi- 
tions.” 

“Copy of battalion commander's order 
herewith.” 

I will attach the battalion commander's 
order to my message to the second in command 
in order that he may study the situation and 
be able to carry out the mission of the section 
should I become a casualty during my recon- 
naissance. 

3. I will place my light mortar in the small 
draw on the right of the battalion sector 100 
yards east of the junction of the improved and 
unimproved roads west of ridge 544. 

I will place my one-pounder 150 yards south 
of my light mortar on the reverse slope of ridge 
544 just below the crest in the gap between our 
battalion and the battalion on the right. 

I have located my section on the right of the 
battalion sector in order not to have my 
observation obstructed by the trees along the 
improved road which crosses ridge 544. 

I have located my guns in the same vicinity 
in order that I may exercise command with 
greatest facility. I placed them far enough 
apart so that artillery adjusting on one will 
not affect the other. I placed them where 
they have a good covered approach from the 
rear. I can bring my ammunition carts 
practically to the gun positions. 

I have located my light mortar in the draw 
because it gives the best defilade obtainable 
and because the observer in a tree a short 
distance in front of the gun can see the hostile 
position well and can easily communicate 
firing data and corrections to the gun. 

I have located my one-pounder in the gap 
on the right of the battalion in order that its 
fire may not be interfered with by infantry on 
the topographic crest of ridge 544. Infantry 
beyond the topographic crest will not interfere 





"Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from 
the U. S. Infantry Association at 10 cents each, 
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with its fire. I have located it on the reverse 
slope of the hill in order to increase the chances 
of avoiding discovery by the hostile artillery. 

It is just below the crest in order that it 
might be able to direct its fire in the shortest 
possible time on any hostile machine gun whose 
location is definitely determined. I want the 
gun commander, by simply moving the trail, 
to be able to point the gun approximately at 
any one-pounder target which is discovered. 
There are plenty of aiming points for indirect 
fire with sight defilade on the hills and in the 
woods to the east, so that just below the crest 
the one-pounder can be put into action about 
as quickly as if it were on the crest aiming 
directly at its target. 

I might place the one-pounder in the east 

edge of the woods 100 yards west of the crest. 
The gun commander in a tree could see his tar- 
gets as well as if he were forward on the crest. 
The objection to this location is that the gun 
commander could not point his gun at a target 
from a tree. It would be necessary to line in 
the gun and target by means of stakes or a 
compass from the crest. This method is all 
right when there is no hurry about destroying 
a machine gun, but it is too slow in supporting 
an infantry attack. Another objection to 
going much below the crest is the question of 
minimum range, 4. ¢., the shortest range at 
which the gun can be fired and clear the crest. 
If we go below the 450 contour on the reverse 
slope the gun cannot be fired at a range short 
enough to hit targets within 200 or 300 yards 
of the Emmitsburg turnpike and clear the 
crest. 
4. I will place the ammunition in small 
dumps near the gun positions, from which it 
will be carried by the ammunition carriers to 
the guns as required. I will cause the dumps 
to be separated by 30 or 40 yards so that one 
shell cannot destroy more than one dump. 

5. I will start the carts back at once under 
the section supply corporal to the advanced 
battalion ammunition point 400 yards north 
of 524 to refill and return. The carts will 
follow the covered route by which they ap- 
proached the position. 

Reasons: All indications are that the enemy 
will make a strong resistance along the turn- 
pike and that my present supply of ammunition 
will be required to assist the infantry in over- 
coming this resistance. If my estimate of the 
situation is correct, I must get forward more 
ammunition if I am to continue to support my 


battalion after it captures the hostile position. 
Even though I have overestimated the hostile 
resistance to be expected, it is certain that 
my battalion will be delayed in passing through 
the woods east of hill 584. I can keep up with 
the battalion to the far edge of the woods 
transporting my guns by hand, together with 
128 rounds of one-pounder and 24 rounds of 
light mortar ammunition. With no bad luck 
my carts should overtake me by the time I 
reach the far edge of the woods. 

6. I send one of my agents to battalion 
headquarters and report my location to the 
battalion commander, and to my two agents 
with him. When this agent returns I will 
send the other to learn the route to battalion 
headquarters. 

Special Situation No. 3: 

I will cause the light mortar to open fire on 
the machine guns on the southern spur of hill 
543. 

Reasons: The machine guns are not defi- 
nitely located and are therefore proper light 
mortar targets. Since the fight has just begun 
there is no chance of the battalion on the left 
having advanced close enough to the machine 
guns for my fire to be dangerous to that 
battalion. 

Special Situation No. 4: 

I will cause the one-pounder to open fire on 
the machine gun in the saddle. It is as 
definitely located as it will usually be possible 
to locate machine guns in battle and is there- 
fore a suitable one-pounder target. “2 

There is obviously no danger of firing into 
our own infantry. 

Special Situation No. 5: 

1. I will cause my light mortar to open fire 
on the machine gun near hill 567. 

2. I will cause my one-pounder to shift its 
position 100 yards to the left. 

Special Situation No. 6: 

1. I will cause the light mortar to shift its 
fire to the machine gun on Tom's Creek which 
is enfilading the infantry line. 

2. I will cause the one-pounder to fire on 
the machine gun accurately located in the 
corn field. 

That is, in both cases, I fire on the targets 
that are most dangerous to our leading troops 
Special Situation No. 7: 

I will first move north of the crest between 
ridge 544 and hill 584. I will then move south- 
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east, keeping far enough below the crest to be 
defiladed from hill 567 where fighting is still 
going on. Since the fighting has passed about 
one-half mile east of the turnpike on the left 
of the battalion sector I will run very little risk 
of coming under direct fire from the north or 
east. 

On reaching the woods east of hill 584, I will 
move south along the edge of the woods to the 
draw at the head of the small stream east of 
hill 584. My object in moving south along 
the edge of these woods is to reach the right 
of my battalion sector where the ground is 
higher and more open than it is on the left and 
where I can best support the infantry as it 
debouches from the woods. 


Special Situation No. 8: 

I locate my light mortar in the draw just 
west of the house 650 yards south of hill 584. 
I locate my one-pounder on the reverse slope of 
the crest 75 yards south of the house. 

I halt my ammunition carts in the west edge 
of the woods 550 yards south of hill 584 and 
transport ammunition from them to the gun 
positions by hand. I halt my carts in the 
west edge of the woods because this is the 
nearest suitable cover for the mules and carts. 

I hold my carts near my gun positions in- 
stead of sending them back to refill because I 
do not expect to have to expend much ammuni- 
tion in supporting the infantry as it debouches 
from the woods, and because I want my carts 
near at hand to enable me to keep up with the 
infantry when it continues the advance after 
coming out of the woods. 


Special Situation No. 9: 

I bombard the machine-gun nest with both 
guns. While this is not strictly a one-pounder 
target, because the guns are not accurately 
located, the one-pounder fire will assist the 
infantry in capturing the machine-gun nest. 
I have a full cart load of ammunition and can 
afford to expend a part of it on the machine-gun 
nest. 


Special Situation No. 10: 


1. I will remain in my present position as 
long as I can support the infantry effectively 
from it. This will be until the infantry gains 
possession of the high ground 900 yards south- 
east of the Cump’s Mill-452 road. 

With a range of 1,800 yards I can fire on any 
hostile machine guns in the battalion sector 


from the Cump’s Mill-452 road to the ridge 
900 yards southeast of the road, inclusive. I 
can fire on any hostile machine guns which 
open fire on the battalion from the right of its 
sector. The spur which extends southwest 
and south from hill 591 along the left of the 
battalion sector protects the battalion against 
direct machine-gun fire from its left. 

If I should move forward while the infantry is 
advancing from the road to the ridge, I would 
have to stop and set up my gums in order to 
engage any hostile machine gun which opened 
fire on the infantry. In addition I should 
probably find myself on the low ground along 
Tom’s Creek when I was needed and would be 
further delayed in reaching a suitable position 
from which to fire. 

2. As soon as the infantry has secured the 
ridge 900 yards southeast of the Cump’s Mill- 
452 road, I will put the guns on the carts and 
move forward rapidly until I overtake the 
assault companies. I will then set my guns 
up in position to support the infantry until it 
again passes beyond the limit of effective range. 


Special Situation No. 11: 


I will move my section to the woods 300 
yards north of hill 466 and search the draw 
from 404 to the house 550 yards north of 404 
with 53 rounds of light mortar shells. I will 
set up my one-pounder in the east edge of the 
woods. I will send my light mortar ammuni- 
tion carts back to the combat train to refill 
and return. 

Reasons: I move to the woods to get observa- 
tion on the draw north of 404. I can reach 
the draw from my present position but cannot 
observe the fire on the draw on accour.t of the 
woods. I take the one-pounder along in order 
to keep my section together and to get it in 
position to fire on machine guns supporting 
the counter-attack should it develop from 404. 

I fire all my light mortar ammunition except 
12 rounds, which I keep as an emergency 
reserve, on the draw north of 404 in order to 
break up the counter-attack if possible before 
it starts. 

Since I will have only 12 rounds of light 
mortar ammunition left I start my light mortar 
carts back at once for a fresh supply. The 
carts will go to the combat train if it has 
advanced beyond the battalion ammunition 
point. If not, they will go on to the ammuni- 
tion point. 
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The Drillmaster 
(Continued) 


To Take Intervals and Distances 


Paragraph 
109 


Q. By what command are inter- 
vals taken? 


A. The command is 1. Take 
interval, 2. To the right (left), 3. MARCH, 
4. Squad, 5. HALT. 

Q. How is the movement executed? 

A. Being in line at a halt, at the second 
command the rear-rank men march back- 
ward four steps (15 énches each) and halt. 

At the command march, all face to the 
right and the leading man of each rank steps 
off; the other men step off in succession, each 
following the preceding man at 4 paces, rear- 
rank men marching abreast of their file 
leaders. 

At the command halt, given when all 
have their intervals, all halt and face to 
the front. 

Drill 

Hints 


The principal difficulty in this 
movement is to get the men to 
step off at the distance of four 
paces behind each other. They usually step 
off ahead of time or behind time, or out of step. 
The remedy is to count the cadence and require 
them to step off at the count four. 

Insist that, at the command halt, each man 
halts, then faces, not all in one movement. 

Drill 

Talk 


We are now going to try a move- 
ment called taking interval, that 
is, increasing the intervals between 
you. The purpose of this movement is to give 
you more room in which to exercise or do the 
movements which will be ordered, as, for 
example, in physical drill. 

The command is take interval, to the right 
(left) march, squad halt. 

At the command right, or left, whichever is 
given, the men in the front rank do not move; 
the men in the rear rank take four back steps 
of 15 inches each, then halt. 

At the command march, both ranks face to 
the right, and the leading man of each rank 
steps off promptly without command. 

When the leading man of each rank has 
taken four paces, the next man steps off, and 
sO On. 

When all of you have your intervals, that is, 
when all but the last man in each rank has 
stepped off, the command squad halt will be 


given. At that command halt, all halt, then 
face to the front. 

Now in order that you may step off properly 
I will give the command march, and will begin 
counting one, two, three, four, as though 
indicating the cadence. The leading man in 
each rank will step off at the count four. 

We will now try the movement. 


Paragraph 
110 


Q. Being at intervals, by what 
command is the squad assembled? 

A. By the command 1. Assem- 
ble to the right (left), 2. MARCH. 

Q. How is the movement executed? 

A. The front-rank man on the right stands 
fast, the rear-rank man 
to 40 inches. 

The other men face to the right, close by 
the shortest line, and face to the front 

Each man, arriving on the line, 
brings up the left arm as in forming the 
squad (Par. 107). 


’ ‘ 
on the right closes 


upon 


Drill 
Hints 


Note that the men close to their 
places by the shortest line. For 
the front rank this means, of 
course, following in single file; but for the rear 
rank it does not. Each man marches straight 
to his place in rear of his front-rank file 

Drill 

Talk 


Being in the formation in which 
you now are, to get back into the 
ordinary formation of the squad in 
line, the movement is what we call assembling. 

The command is assemble to the right 
(left), march. 

At the command march, the right front-rank 
man stands fast. The right rear-rank man 
closes up to 40 inches. The other front-rank 
men face to the right and close in to their 
proper places. The other rear-rank men face 
to the right and move straight to their places 
in rear of their front-rank men. 


Paragraphs 
111-112 


Q. By what command are dis- 
tances taken? 

A. By the command 1. Take 
distance, 2. MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 

Q. How is the movement executed? 

A. Being in line at a halt and having 
counted off; at the command march, No. 1 
of the front rank moves straight to the 
front; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of the front rank, and 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the rear rank, in the 
order named, move straight to the front, 
each stepping off so as to follow the preceding 
man at four paces. 

The command halt is given when all have 
their distances. 

Q. When more than one squad is in line, 
how is the movement executed? 

A. Each squad executes the movement as 
described above. 

Q. In this movement, where is the guide? 

A. The guide of each rank of numbers is 
right. 


Drill The difficulty of getting men to 
Hints step off properly is greater even 

in this movement than in taking 

interval. You will have to explain the move- 


ment in detail and warn the men that you will 
count for them. Caution the front and rear- 
rank men alike that each marches straight to 
the front, rear-rank men following in the trace 
of their front-rank men. 

The text prescribes that each of the numbers 
steps off so as to follow the preceding man at 
four paces. No. 1 of the rear rank is already 
40 inches (approximately one pace) behind No. 
4 of the front rank, so that, properly, he should 
step off when No. 4 of the front rank has taken 
three paces. 

However, this mixes up the count. No. 1 of 
the rear rank would have to step off at the 
count, three and, in order not to confuse the 
other men of the rear rank, you would have to 
change your count. So, when counting, it is 
best to disregard this and have each man step 
off at the count four. 


Drill 
Talk 


We will now try a movement 
which we call taking distance. 
When taking interval, you re- 
member that you moved off to the right or 
left. In this movement, you move straight 
to the front. 

The command is take distance, march, squad, 
halt. 

At the command march, all stand fast ex- 
cept No. 1 of the front rank, who steps off, 
moving straight to the front. 

When No. 1 has taken four steps, No. 2 
front rank, steps off, straight to the front. 

When No. 2 has taken four steps, No. 3 steps 
off straight to the front, and so on. 

When No. 4, front rank, has stepped off four 
paces, No. 1, rear rank, steps off, following 
in the trace of No. 1, front rank, and so on 
in the rear rank. 


I will count in this movement as I did in 
taking interval, and all you will have to do is 
to watch for your turn to step off and then step 
off at the count four. 

Q. Being at distances, by what command is 
the squad assembled? 

A. By the command 1. Assemble, 2. 

MARCH. 

Q. How ts the movement executed? 

A. No. 1 of the front rank stands fast; 
the other numbers move forward to their 
proper places in line. Each man, upon 
arriving on the line, brings up his left arm 
as in forming the squad (Par. 107). 

Drill This movement should be exe- 

Hints cuted in cadence. Unless cau- 

tioned, new men will be apt to 

get out of step. They should march up to the 

new line, halt and then bring up the left arm, 

turn the head and align themselves, making 
both the halt and the alignment distinct. 


Drill Being in this formation, to get 
Talk back into the squad formation, 
the command is 1. Assemble, 2. 
MARCH. At the command march, No. 1 of 
the front rank stands fast. The other numbers 
of the front rank march straight to the front, 
halt on the line with No. 1, and align themselves, 
bringing up the left hand and keeping it on the 
hip until the man on the left has taken his 
place. 

No. 1 of the rear rank closes up to 40 inches, 
and the other numbers of the rear rank close up 
and align themselves on him. 

Keep the regular cadence while closing up. 
Don’t halt and bring up the hand at the same 
time; make a distinct halt, then bring up the 
hand, turn the head and align yourselves. 


To Stack and Take Arms 
Paragraphs (Q. Being in line at a halt, how 


113-115 are arms stacked? 
A. The command is STACK 
ARMS. 
At this command, each even number 


of the front rank grasps his piece with the 
left hand at the upper band and rests the 
butt between his feet, barrel to the front, 
muzzle inclined slightly to the front and 
opposite the center of the interval on his 
right, the thumb and forefinger raising the 
stacking swivel. 

Each even number of the rear rank then 
passes his piece, barrel to the rear, to his file 
leader, who grasps it between the bands witt 
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his right hand and throws the butt about 2 
feet in advance of that of his own piece and 
opposite the right of the interval, the right 
hand slipping to the upper band, the thumb 
and forefinger raising the stacking swivel, 
which he engages with that of his own piece. 

At the same time, each odd number of the 
front rank raises his piece with the right 
hand, carries it well forward, barrel to the 
front, the left hand guiding the stacking 
swivel, engages the lower hook of the swivel 
of his own piece with the free hook of that 
of the even number of the rear rank; he 
then turns the barrei outward into the angle 
formed by the other two pieces and lowers 
the butt to the ground, to the right of and 
against the toe of his right shoe. 

Q. What is done with the other rifles of the 
squad? 

A. The other rifles of the squad—toose 
pieces—are laid on the stacks by the even 
numbers of the front rank. 

Q. As soon as he has finished handling 
pieces, what does each man do? 

A. He takes the position of the soldier 
(Par. 49). 

Q. Being in line behind the stacks, how are 
stacks broken? 

A. The command is TAKE ARMS. 

At this command, loose pieces are re- 
turned by the even numbers of the front 
rank. 

Each even number of the front rank grasps 
his own piece with the left hand, the piece 
of his rear-rank man with the right hand, 
both between the bands. 

Each odd number of the front rank grasps 
his piece in the same way (between the bands) 
with the right hand, disengages it by raising 
the butt from the ground, and then, turning 
the piece to the right, detaches it from the 
stack. 

Each even number of the front rank then 
disengages and detaches his piece by turning 
it to the left, and passes the piece of his rear- 
rank man to him. 

All resume the order. 

Q. How are stacks made when Nos. 2 and 
3 are blank files? 

A. No. 1, rear rank, takes the place of 
No. 2, rear rank, in making and breaking the 
stack. 

After the stacks are made or broken, he 
resumes his post. 


Q. Pieces not used in making the stack are 
how termed? 

A. They are termed loose pieces. 

Q. Are pieces ever stacked while bayonets 
are fixed? 

A. No. 


Drill 
Hints 


The making and breaking of 
stacks is simple enough, but both 
are somewhat complicated. Un- 
less men are taught carefully, in detail, they 
will never be able to make good, strong stacks. 
You will save time by going about this slowly 
and in detail. The men should be shifted 
about in the squad until each knows the duties 
of odd and even numbers in making and break- 
ing the stack. 

Before giving the command to stack arms, be 
sure that the squad is properly aligned; then 
caution the men that in making the stack they 
must keep their feet in place. This will give 
you a straight line of stacks. Also caution the 
even numbers that in throwing the butt of the 
piece to the front they should glance to the 
right and see that it is in line with the butts 
of the other pieces. 

Taking two men of the squad, go through the 
making of the stack in detail, showing slowly 
just how the swivels are engaged, and how, 
when properly engaged, they lock securely and 
make a good, strong stack. 

In teaching the making of the stack, good 
results are obtained by dividing the motions up 
and executing them in detail somewhat as 
follows: 

First, even numbers grasp the piece with the 
left hand and place the butt between the feet. 

Second, even numbers, rear rank, pass piece 
forward; even numbers, front rank, reach back, 
grasp piece and throw butt to the front and 
engage swivels. 

Third, odd numbers raise the piece with 
right hand, grasp it with both hands and engage 
swivels. 

Fourth, swivels are twisted into place, stack 
settled in place. 

Fifth, loose pieces laid on. 

Sixth, all take position of soldier. 

After arms are stacked, preliminary to falling 
out, before giving the command to fall out, 
caution the men of the front rank to be careful 
to step back, straight to the rear, and clear the 
stacks before falling out. Otherwise they may 
knock some of them down. Also caution them 
never to pass through a line of stacks. 
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In teaching them to break the stack, divide 
the process up somewhat as in making the stack: 

First, remove loose pieces. 

Second, both odd and even numbers grasp 
pieces simultaneously, each being sure that the 
other has firm hold of pieces before disengaging 
swivels. 

Third, disengage swivels and take position 
of order arms. 

Note that there is but a single command for 
either making or breaking stack—no prepara- 
tory command and command of execution. 
The movement is not prescribed in any cadence, 
nor is it contemplated that either shall be done 
by the numbers. Dividing the movement up 
as suggested above is merely for instruction 
purposes and should be discontinued as soon 
as the men are well instructed. 


Drill We will now take up instruction 
Talk in stacking arms. When under 
arms, before falling out for any 
purpose, it is the practice to stack arms. There 
are two good reasons for this. In the first 
place it relieves the man of his rifle while he 
is resting, and in the second place it protects 
the rifles—keeps them from being laid around 
on the ground, in the dust or mud, and some- 
times keeps them from being mislaid and lost. 
It may strike you as strange that a man can 
lose his rifle while resting or forget it when 
falling in, but it happens oftener than you would 
imagine. 

Now the making and breaking of stacks is 
simple. It is a little complicated, and, unless 
you get both just right, both are apt to be 
messy. 

To begin with, the stacks should always be 
accurately lined up to the right. To insure 
this, we first see that the squad is aligned to the 
right before stacking arms. Next, each of you 
must be careful not to move his feet while 
stacking arms, because the position of the feet 
of the men in the front rank marks the position 
of the stacks, 

The command for making the stacks is 
STACK ARMS. There is no preparatory com- 
mand. At that command the stacks are made 
without any attempt at cadence. However, at 
first, for instruction, we will divide it up into 
motions and do them separately. I will give 
the command stack arms. 

At that command, each even number raises 
his piece a little with the right hand, grasps it 
at the upper band with the left hand and 
places the butt between his feet, barrel to the 


front, muzzle inclining slightly to the front 
and to the right in front of the interval on the 
right, at the same time raising the stacking 
swivel with the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand. 

Everybody else stand fast until I give the 
command next. 

At the command next, each even number of 
the rear rank passes his piece, barrel to the 
rear, to his file leader, who reaches back for it 
and grasps it between the bands with his right 
hand and throws the butt straight to the front 
of the interval and about 2 feet in front of his 
own feet. Glance to the right and see that it 
is in line with those of the stacks on the right. 
As he throws the butt to the front, he lets his 
right hand slip up to the upper band, raising 
the stacking swivel with the thumb and fore- 
finger and engaging it with that of his own 
piece. Be careful to keep toe of the rear-rank 
man’s piece pointing straight to the front so 
that the swivel will be squarely to the front. 

I will again give the command next. 

At this command, each odd number raises 
his piece with his right hand, carries it well out 
in front of him, twisting the barrel to the front. 
At the same time he raises the stacking swivel 
with the left hand and hooks it into the dis- 
engaged end of the piece of the even number. 
Having hooked it securely, twist your piece 
around to the front until the muzzle is in the 
angle formed by the other pieces; then lower 
the butt to the ground beside the toe of the right 
shoe. 

While he is engaging the hook and twisting 
his piece into place, the even number must 
hold the other two rifles firmly in place so as to 
keep the swivels where they ought to be. 

I will again give the command next. 

At this command, lay the loose pieces on the 
stack, standing them up at about the same angle 
as the pieces in the stack. They lean against 
the stack and are not engaged. 

Having done this, all stand at attention. 

Now, having the stacks made, to break them 
the command is TAKE ARMS. As in making 
the stacks, there is no preparatory command 
and the movement is not done in cadence. 
But for instruction we will divide it up into 
motions and do one at a time. 

At the command stack arms, the loose pieces 
are removed from the stack by the even num- 
bers. 

I will then command next. 

At this command, both odd and even num- 
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bers bend over, the odd number grasping his 
piece with the right hand between the upper 
and lower band, the even number grasping his 
own piece between the bands with his left hand 
and that of his rear-rank man with his right 
hand. When both have firm hold of their 
pieces, the odd number twists his piece to the 
right and disengages it and takes the order 
arms. The even number disengages his piece 
from that of his rear-rank man, passes the 
latter to the rear-rank man, changes his own 
piece over to the right hand and takes the order 
arms, 

Now Nos. 2 and 3, rear rank, fall out. We 
will now stack arms without them. At the 
command stack arms, No. 1, rear rank, will 
step over behind No. 2, front rank, and pass 


his rifle to the front, after which he will step 
back into his place. 

That is the only difference. 

Similarly, in breaking stacks, No. 1 of the 
rear rank will step over into the place of No. 2 
and receive his piece, after which he will step 
back into his own place. 

We will now stack arms and fall out. 

In falling out, I want to caution the 
of the front rank to be careful to step straight 
to the rear at least one step before breaking 
ranks. If you do not do so, you are likely to 
disturb the stacks with your feet. 

One more thing, never pass through a line of 
stacks. Always go around one end or the 
other. 

(To be continued) 


® 
PROBLEM NO. 8 
A RECONNOITERING PatrRoL 
Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet! 


Situation: 

Within the limits of the map Tom’s Creek 
forms the boundary between hostile states: 
Red—West; Blue—East. Both sides are 
pushing troops out towards the border. 

A Red force has bivouacked, April 18, on the 
west slope of the ridge lying between road fork 
478 and road fork 462 west of Motters. An out- 
post, with supports along the Emmitsburg 
railroad, has been established. Support No. 2 
(one platoon, infantry), under command of 
Lieutenant A, is at road fork 445 at Motters. 
It is now 2.00 o'clock p.m. The posting of the 
outguards has been completed. The support 
commander has made his inspection and sent 
in his report to the outpost commander. The 
covering troops have been withdrawn to the 
support. There has been no contact with the 
enemy. 

Special Situation No. 1: 

At 2.05 o’clock p. m. a Mr. Hamilton, who 
lives at the farm just west of Motters, comes 
to you, Lieutenant A, and gives you the 
following information: 

“I have just been talking on the tele- 
phone with a friend of mine who lives 
about 6 miles south of here. He states 
that a Blue force is marching north on 
the main turnpike that crosses the Monoc- 
acy at the STULL FARM. The tele- 


phone line went out before I could get 
any further information.” 
Required: 

What action do you take? 

Note: The solution to each situation should 
be made before the succeeding situations are 
read. 

Special Situation No. 2: 

You, Sergeant B, have been designated to 
command the reconnoitering patrol consisting 
of Privates Hall, Hunt, Mason and Savage. 
Lieutenant A has given you your orders and 
turned the men over to you. 

Required: 

What action do you, Sergeant B, take before 
starting out with your patrol? 
Special Situation No. 3: 

You, Sergeant B, have arrived at the orchard 
375 yards east of road fork 445. Here is 
located outguard No. 2 posted from support 
No. 2. 

Requtred: 

What do you do? 
Special Situation No. 4: 

You, Sergeant B, have arrived at road fork 
417. 

Required: 


Where are the other members of your patrol? 
\ I 





‘Copies of the Emmitsburg Map may be obtained from the U. S. Infantry Association, 


Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 
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Special Situation No. 5: 

You have arrived at the ford at Tom's Creek. 
The water is about 18 inches deep. Hall has 
crossed and halted on the east side of the 
stream. 

Required: 

How do you propose to proceed from here? 
Special Situation No. 6: 

Your patrol has reached the two farmhouses 
400 yards east of Tom’s Creek. You have 
rounded up the occupants and have two 
middle-aged men and two women. They 
refuse to give you any information about 
Blue troops. They say they know nothing 
about them. They state that all the young 
men have gone to join the colors. They have 
information that our troops are at Motters. 
Required: 

The action you, Sergeant B, take. 

Special Situation No. 7: 

You have arrived at the woods on the ridge 
road 750 yards east of the farmhouses. You 
have seen none of the enemy. The farmhouse 
at the south end of the woods is deserted. 
Required: 

What action do you take? 

Norse: Do not read the next situation until 
you have made a solution to No. 7. 

Special Situation No. 8: 

At 5.45 p. m. you are watching, with your 
field glasses, road fork 452 on the main road 
running south from the Stull Farm. You 
observe Blue troops marching as follows: 

A few men, about one squad, strung out 
along the road. About two minutes later a 
small detachment marching on both sides of 
the road is seen. About five minutes later a 
larger detachment comes into view. The 
first third is marching in column of twos with 
a file on each side of the road. The remaining 
two-thirds are marching in column of squads. 
The whole detachment takes a little over a 
minute to pass a given point. About six 
minutes later a column of squads comes into 
view. The organizations which you estimate 
to be platoons are marching well closed up 
with distance between them. You count 
twelve such detachments. Immediately fol- 


lowing the last one are several wagons, a water 
cart, a two-wheel cart and four rolling kitchens. 

The leading men of this column have just 
crossed the river at the bridge north of the 
Stull Farm. 

Required: 

What action do you take? 
Special Situation No. 9: 

You, Sergeant B, remain in observation. 
The enemy advance guard proceeds to road 
fork 383, where it halts for a time. Finally 
one column which you estimate to be a platoon 
marches out on the 383-437 road. Each of 
these columns halts a few minutes after it 
has marched about 200 yards. Apparently 
orders are issued and about half of each column 
moves out in advance party formation. The 
remainder of the advance guard marches into 
the field just north of 383 and is going into 
bivouac. 

The main body is going into bivouac in the 
field just north of the Monocacy River and to 
the east of the Stull-383 road. 

Required: 

What action do you take? 
Special Situation No. 10: 

You have just sent your message. At this 
moment you observe a detachment of two 
squads moving out on the road that runs 
nearly due west from hill 404. They are 
apparently coming out to establish a post of the 
outpost on the ridge just north of your obser- 
vation post. They have halted at hill 404 and 
the leader is apparently issuing orders. 
Required: 

What action do you take? 

Special Situation No. 11: 

You, Sergeant B, have arrived at road fork 
417, where you find Savage, Mason and the 
four civilians. The civilians protest to you 
about the treatment they are receiving. The 
enemy apparently has not discovered the 
presence of your patrol. - The Blue detachment 
halted at the coss roads on the ridge and estab- 
lished a double sentinel post on the unimproved 
road leading towards the Tom’s Creek ford. 
Required: 

What do you, Sergeant B, do? 


® 
Solution Map Problem No. 5 


The Editor: 
Having followed with great interest and 
personal benefit the problems as given in the 


Journat I am going to present a few differences 
between my solution and the approved solu- 
tion to Problem 5: 
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Strength of Patrol.—Lieutenant A, Sergeant 
X and four men; selection of sergeant to be 
made as by his training, grasp of the situation, 
intelligence, etc., he would be able to complete 
the mission should anything happen to Lieu- 
tenant A. 

Formation of Patrol.—I would not put the 
second in command on the point; should he 
suddenly run into trouble you would lose a 
very valuable man. 

Dress.—Selection of extra sweaters to be 
worn would be better than overcoats. Wear- 
ing the overcoats to the creek and then taking 
them off is a hardship for the following reasons: 

The distance to the creek would be covered 
much faster, the advance being much more 
rapid than when across the creek. The men 
would get warmed up—taking them off and 
then crossing the creek into the enemy’s 
sector, where the advance would necessarily 
be slow, cautious and with frequent stops of 
several minutes in 30-degree weather, is 
decidedly foolish. Extra sweaters should 
then be the more logical thing, even if it were 
necessary to borrow them from other men in 
the command. 

Crossing the Creek.—Leaving two men at 
creek seems useless; they are a great distance 
from their own troops, are charged with 
awaiting the return of the patrol, which may 
be six or seven hours later. In this connection 
the return route of the patrol can only be 
governed by situations that arise and Lieuten- 
ant A has no reason to believe that he can 
return by the same route. This is supported 
by the situation that arises when he captures 
the member of the enemy’s patrol in the orchard. 
Therefore leaving two men at the creek is not 
very good policy as there is undoubtedly an 
enemy patrol in the neighborhood and they 
would most likely endeavor to ambush Lieu- 
tenant A upon his return, as they are able to 


reason that he expects to return that way as 
indicated by leaving the two men there to 
cover his return. 

Situation No. 4.—I consider that the ap- 
proach to the house should be made by two 
men, as proper scouting should take in the rear, 
and should the point reconnoiter the rear he 
is out of observation and might be gobbled up 
by some detachment of the enemy. This 
would cause the loss of one man and necessitate 
the further investigation as to the reason of 
his not signaling. There are numbers of other 
reasons that can be given. 

Situation No. §.—Creek being only 6 feet 
deep, about 15 yards wide, tree could be cut 
across creek or two could be lashed together. 
The branches would hold it from drifting. It 
would save a lot of time in constructing a 
raft, and the patrol would be able to cross under 
proper cover. 

Situation No.9.—Message in question is 
really unnecessary. Our outguards should be 
able to protect our troops from observation 
from the enemy patrol. The battalion com- 
mander is not concerned with the encounter of 
the enemy, but desires information as to what 
they are going to do to stop the advance or to 
force an engagement. The battalion com- 
mander expects patrol to be out some time 
and does not expect reports every two hours 
from it. The information as to the enemy is 
not sufficient to justify the message. The 
last sentence is very bad. Lieutenant A 
knows that there is an enemy patrol in his 
rear, and should they capture his messenger 
they would be able to pick up his trail very 
readily. 

The above is not made in the spirit of 
quibbling but as seeking information. 

H. W. Furniss, 
Box 545, Seattle, Wash. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Is any information available as to the prob- 
ability of training camps this summer? 
A. It has been decided by «he War Depart- 
ment that there will be no regular 
training camps established this summer 
for Reserve Officers. This action is due 
to the uncertainty that has existed with 
respect to the reorganization of the 
Army. Reserve Officers have been 
authorized to participate in target 


practice. Applications for same should 
be made to department commanders for 
authority to do so. It is understood 
that a course for Reserve Officers will 
be established at The Infantry School, 
Camp Benning, Ga., to begin about the 
middle of September. Application for 
admission to this course should be 
addressed to The Adjutant General of 
the Army.—F. I. M., Montana. 
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Problems in Map Readin 
P 
SCALES 8. State whether the following slopes are con- 
1. The distance from A to the center of the bridge cave or convex: A to H; A to E; H to C; 


~ 


at E is 1,800 yards. Construct a scale 
of yards for the map. What is the R. F.? 


. How long would a force marching at the rate of 


88 yards per minute take to march from 
T to the bridge at Evia Gand H? R. F. 
of map is 1:21120. 


. If the scale of the map is 6 inches to one mile, 


what is the range in meters from A to B; 
A to C; M to J? 


. The head of an infantry column crosses the 


bridge at E at 9.05 a. m. 
it reach F? 


What time will 
Scale of map 1:10000. 


. A cyclist traveling at the rate of 12 miles per 


hour takes 34% minutes to go from R to S. 
Construct a scale for the map to read 
quarter miles. 


. Sound travels at the rate of 1,100 feet per 


second. How soon afterwards will the 
report of a rifle fired at A be heard at D 
and N respectively. R. F. of map is 
1: 20000. 


. An aviator traveling in a straight course from 


M to K at the rate of 60 miles per hour 
passes over M ai 7.35 a, m. What time 
will he pass over K?_ R. F. 1:50000. 


. The scale of the map is 6 inches to 1 mile. 


You have a machine-gun platoon at A. 
What range would you give your gunners 
to the cross roads at H? 


CONTOURS 


. If X is at an elevation of 520 feet and A is 


570 feet, what is the vertical interval? 


. If the contour at B is 220 feet, give the heights 


of contours cut by a line drawn from D 
toN. The V. I. is 20 feet. 


. What is the height of D, J, and A, tf the 


height of R is 100 feet and the vertical 
interval is 20 feet? 


. Examine the road E~H-G-T. Where is the 


gentlest and steepest slope? 


. Indicate the numbering of the contours on a 


line down from E to G. Height of M 
is 240 feet. The V. I. is 20 feet. 


. Assume the heights of A and B to be 520 feet 


and 480 feet respectively, What would 


be the heights of J. D, N and E? 
. An aviator flies 1,800 feet above B and 
travels in a straight line across the map. 
At what height will he pass over the bridge 
at E which is 10 feet below the adjacent 
contour? The V. I. és 40 feet. 


U to H; D to V. 


9. Can a man standing at A see others at H; E; 


C; K; B; T? 


10. Are the following points visible from W: 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


U, R, B, N? 

Is E visible from H; D from G; B from A; 
U from R; V from X; N from S; D from 
H? 

Show where a line of light from M through 
W would strike the ground. 

A scout from the north reaches the point N. 
Will he be able to see the bridge E; bridge 
H; a house 15 feet high at B; a wall 10 
feet high at T; a signalman at Q? 

What must be the height of a post at P to be 
visible from C? 

At what point would you establish a signal 
station to communicate with H, X, E, K 
and G? 

At what points would signal stations have to 
be established to communicate between B 
and E by visual signaling? 


. Draw a profile on the line X-N. Is X 


visible from N? 


. Suppose the bridge at H to be 10 feet below 


When will a man 
come into sight, who is descending to the 
river by the trail from M, to a scout 
standing in the middle of the bridge? 


the nearest contour. 


. When an aeroplane was over S a tree at Y 


was just visible acoss the hill A. At 
what height was the machine flying 
above S? 

Two patrols are advancing from E, No. | 
via the E~K-G road and the other via the 
E-H road. When will each come under 
the observation of a scout located at U? 

Make a section along the line M-K; M-B; 
E-B; and M-N. 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


1. A single track railroad enters the map at the 


southwest corner and runs via U, G, and 
K to the north edge of the map. Draw it 
in, showing the necessary cuts and fills to 
keep it level throughout its length. V. I. 
és 10 feet. 


2. Fill in the following with conventional signs: 


(a) The village of Kent is at H. 

(b) The ground in the river bottom on the 
south side of the river south of X is 
marshy. 
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(c) The underfeature W is wooded. 

(d) The ground in the river bottom west of 
V on the west bank is marshy. 

(e) The road between Q and S runs 
through a cut. 

(f) There are trees along the river through- 
out its entire length. 

(g) The triangle K-G-Y is under cultiva- 
tion. 

(hk) Between O and T and extending half 
way to the river is a large orchard sur- 
rounded by a barbed wire fence. 


D 


(4) There are farmhouses and barns at 
the following points: R, Y and T. 
(j) A telephone line parallels the road 
F-H-E. 

(k) The quadrangle E~-K-G-H is cut up 
into fields by wire fences, and is cultivated. 
There are trees sparsely scattered through- 
out the area. 

(1) The country east of the H-E road as 
far as the river is in meadow land with 
a few trees here and there. 

(m) The hill between B and U is heavily 
wooded. 


Our Center of Population 


How many of us can tell offhand 
the exact center of the population of 


the United States? 


Every ten years 


the Government calculates with great 
accuracy just where this point lies. 
The center moves westward at the rate 
of about 50 miles every ten years. 
When the center was first calculated in 
1790 it lay 3 miles east of Baltimore, 
Md. In the first ten years it moved 
40 miles westward. By 1860 it had 
reached the State of Ohio and is today 
crawling slowly across the State of 
Indiana. In 130 years the point has 
traveled westward about 600 miles. 





Book Reviews 


The Maintenance of Peace, by Lieut. 
Col. S. C. Vestal, Coast Artillery 
. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1920. Pp. 584. Price, $5.00. 


This work is a study of the founda- 
tions of domestic and international 
peace in the light of the history of 
nations. It is a fascinating treatment 
of a great theme. The author has 
shown skill in selecting from the great 
mass of history certain epoch-making 
events for the purpose of emphasizing 
his main points, namely, the necessity 
for each nation to maintain an adequate 
defense for its liberties against domestic 
and foreign foes and for a spirit of 
unity amongst the nations. The book 
is original in character and may be 
read with constantly increasing interest. 

The author discusses the integration 
of nations in the Americas, in Europe 
and Asia, as history has revealed it, 
both during and before the Christian 
era and reaches the following conclusion: 

Universal disarmament means for 
each agreeing nation universal weakness 
in regard to its own domestic affairs. 
Just government rests upon the con- 
sent of the governed; but domestic 
peace can be guaranteed only by force 
in the hands of the majority. Dis- 
armament makes civil war inevitable 
and thus prepares the way for the 
world to repeat its old cycle of bloodshed 
and aggression. International peace 
depends upon the known readiness of 
the nations to aid each other in case of 
attack. 

Assurance of this, he adds, may be 
given by special treaties or by a general 
treaty in which the united nations 
would bind themselves to protect each 
other in case of invasion; or by declara- 
tions of policy similar to that enunciated 
by Monroe. If there had been such 


treaties or such declarations prior to 
1914 he believes that Germany would 
never have ventured on her military 
program for the subjugation of the 
rest of the world. The United States, 
says the author, has always refused to 
enter into defensive alliances, but it 
has set a notable example in the making 
of such a declaration of policy, the merit 
of which is to warn the aggressor and 
at the same time to leave itself free to 
adopt such measures as it may see fit 
to adopt at any time and on any occa- 
sion. By the method here proposed 
the Monroe Doctrine could be extended 
by the United States, and it could be 
applied in other cases by this country 
and by other countries without putting 
this or any other in the leading strings 
of outsiders. 
Says the author: 


War is not the supreme evil. 
supreme evil is the habit of regarding 


The 


war as the supreme evil. Those who 
expect peace-desiring nations to cal- 
culate whether a compliance with unjust 
demands will not cost them less than a 
war must be made to ask themselves 
whether to forego unjust demands will 
not cost them less than a war. War 
will be limited in the future in propor- 
tion as law abiding men grasp the fact 
that it is a necessary instrument of 
government. Confidence and trust will 
grow, and uneasiness, envy, jealousy, 
and unreasonableness will vanish, just 
as the governments of the world show a 
readiness to war against the peace 
breaker. 

The author shows the futility of 
world federation and arbitration as 


panaceas for war and the hollow mockery 
of neutralizing weak nations: he shows 
that the modern world has been saved 
from the dominion of a single nation, 
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time and time again, by the fortunate 
fact that the strongest military state 
has never been at the same time the 
strongest naval power. Germany has 
recently shown the danger of allowing 
the strongest military power on earth 
to gain command of the sea. Excessive 
armaments are due to the ambition of 
some one state which is deliberately 
preparing to conquer its neighbors. 
There is never a ‘mutual competition 
in armaments; one nation leads and 
the others perforce follow. 


Nations whose land frontiers are 
coterminous seek an equality of land 
armaments as a purely defensive mea- 
sure. Nations separated from each 
other by the sea seek to have either a 
greater army or a greater navy than 
their possible adversaries. As long asa 
nation separated from possible ad- 
versaries by the sea does not seek to be 
superior on both land and sea, its 
preparations may truly be looked upon 
as purely defensive in character. 

No nation with a large army fears 
aggression from a nation with a superior 
navy and an inferior army. Japan, for 
instance, with her large army, is in- 
different about the aggressions of 
America with her large fleet and small 
army; but the United States could not 
feel such indifference if the Japanese 
fleet were larger than her own. A 
superior fleet combined with a superior 
army,is;an instrument of aggression. 
When the strongest power on land 
attempts to gain naval superiority, its 
naval armaments foster distrust, foment 
suspicion, fan the fires of hatred, and 
become a defiance and a menace. 

For a country with a small army, a 
navy superior to that of its most 
dangerous possible adversary is an 
instrument of defense. The United 
States has never felt it necessary to 
build ships against the British Empire 
because that empire has maintained a 
small army in time of international 
peace proportioned only to the re- 
quirements of domestic peace within 
the empire. Nor has Great Britain 


taken into consideration the strength 
of the American Navy in determining 
her two-power standard—for a similar 
reason. There is no naval rivalry 
between nations having small armies. 


The chapter on “The Effect of Cli- 
mate on the Formation of Races’”’ 
should be published as a pamphlet 
and scattered broadcast among our 
people whenever the right of the 
United States to restrict Asiatic emigra- 
tion is again called in question. 

No one can read, “The Maintenance 
of Peace” without being impressed 
with the author’s thorough knowledge 
of the world’s history, his complete 
grasp of the subject in hand, his fine 
literary style, characterized by direct- 
ness and simplicity, and his lofty ideal 
of justice and right, not for one nation 
but for all nations. 

The book is well printed upon ex- 
cellent paper and is well indexed. 


® 


The Spirit of Selective Service, by Maj. 
Gen. E. H. Crowder, U. S. Army, 
Provost Marshal General. New 
York: The Century Co., 1920. 


Although we are a warlike, we are 
not a military people, and accordingly 
we have waged our wars as separate 
stunts. They all have essentially been 
adventures, outside of our routine 
existence, and, like adventures, the 
thrill of them has been remembered 
and recorded, but not the technical 
details of equipment and execution. 
A man will tell you of the size of the 
bear he shot, will describe his way of 
approaching it and his sensations. 


He has forgotten how much ammuni- 
tion he took with him and just how much 
food was carried. Our recollections 
of war are rather like that. 

General Crowder, out of his great 
experience in putting through the Selec- 
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tive Service System, has come to realize 
that out of its form and spirit, out of 
the experience gained from it, out of 
the sense of close interrelation of the 
citizens of this country which it pro- 
duced, something was born which 
should not be allowed .to.die. This 
book is devoted to describing what 
that is and what it might become. 

He sketches the history of military 
systems clearly and succinctly and 
shows how the obligation to contribute 
military service in defense of the 
common safety is as old as the law of 
self-preservation. History shows that 
universal service and citizen armies are 
the bulwarks of civil liberty. Far from 
basing their military policy on the 
general liability of every citizen to aid 
in the defense of the state, absolutists 
have shown an actual dread of citizen 
armies reminiscent of the fears of the 
Roman emperors of 1,700 years ago. 

He then describes the volunteer 
system in America and the workings of 
the draft during our Civil War. The 
British methods during the last war 
are described in detail, and then the 
writer takes up our Selective Service 
System, its genesis and its accomplish- 
ment. In describing it he is somewhat 
over modest. Someone else might have 
conceived it and executed it. The 
fact is that General Crowder did. A 
great emergency was thrust upon us, 
and he rose to it. 

Now that the war is over, as far as 
we are concerned, General Crowder has 
come to see that the spirit of selective 
service is something which should not 
be packed away with the records of the 
office of the Provost Marshal General. 
He sketches briefly the greater of the 
problems which the nation must now 
frankly face, and, based on his experi- 


ence, he shows how the spirit and general 
methods of selective service can be 
applied to the solution of the more 
immediate of them. In his “Plan of 
Action” he explains how selective 
service has blazed the way to the es- 
tablishment of a definite national policy 
and the certainty of a uniform system in 
education. And the plan could be put 
into effect without costing a cent which 
is not being expended today by the 
several state governments and Federal 
Government. 

Then he passes on to consider how 
the principles of selective service could 
be applied to solve the perplexing indus- 
trial problems which threaten to bring 
chaos inte the social life of America. 

There are two methods of govern- 
ment. In one, orders are issued from 
above—precise, explicit orders, which 
must be obeyed. In this method men 
are'treated rather as sheep to be driven 
to the selected pastures. Sheep should 
have no choice. They are not capable 
of knowing what is best for them. 
This method of government never had 
more fervent advocates than today. 

The other method of government 
prescribes signposts, not fences; co- 
Operation, not coercion. General 
Crowder believes in the efficiency of 
this method. 

There is a text which is familiar 
enough from the pulpit but which has 
its application in civil life also. Indeed 
it might have been placed on the title 
page of General Crowder’s book, for it 
lays down a foundation for selective 
service. ‘For as we have many mem- 
bers in one body, and all members have 
not the same office: so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ and every one 
members one of another.”’ 


® 
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The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 
1920. New York: The Press Publish- 


ing Company. 8vo, 912 pages, 
illustrated. 
In the consolidated information 


offered by this indispensable annual 
many new subjects are this year in- 
troduced. The new laws, prevailing 
industrial conditions, and latest war 
statistics are readily turned to, and 
science, particularly applied science, 
is dealt with under many classifica- 
tions. For trade and commerce there 
is a comprehensive set of statistics 
of the greatest comparative value. 
Our scientific and educational institu- 
tions receive adequate attention, finan- 
cial conditions are accurately reflected 
in numerous tables, the German peace 
treaty is given in full, and the chronology 
of noteworthy events occupies 56 pages. 
It is impossible to give any idea of 
the amount of miscellaneous information 
packed within the covers. 


Ordnance and the World War, by Maj. 
Gen. William Crozier, U. S. A., New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 
Cloth, 8vo, 292 pages. Price, $2.50. 
General Crozier had been Chief of 

Ordnance of the Army for sixteen years 

and did not wish to retire from active 

service in 1917, when he was relieved of 
this office by the Secretary of War and 
detailed to the newly organized War 

Council, because he wished to carry 

through the war the department of 

which he had so long been the head, 
and further, because he felt that his 
relief would be taken as admission of 
justification for the criticism which 
had been directed against his adminis- 
tration. General Crozier, unlike some 
of his associates on this council, had no 
illusions as to what it was organized 
for and that service thereon was merely 


a stage in his relief from active par- 
ticipation in the war. 

Like other men in high position, the 
Chief of Ordnance was subject to attack 
and criticism. Whatever policy a strong 
man adopts, he will be subject to attack 
from some source, but more than 
ordinarily General Crozier seemed to 
be the target for accusations and 
charges running the gamut from un- 
fairness in administration to incom- 
petency to hold office. Through many 
years of peace General Crozier met these 
charges in all forums from congressional 
committees, to the newspaper press, 
and always with consummate skill. 
He was, however, unable to counteract 
their cumulative effect, combined with 
new charges in time of active hostilities, 
and after eight months of war adminis- 
tration was relieved of the office of 
Chief of Ordnance. 

The attitude of the Ordnance De- 
partment in regard to machine guns 
was one of the perennial subjects of 
controversy during a large part of 
General Crozier’s administration, and, 
failing in his attempt to secure a court 
of inquiry on this and other matters 
after his retirement, he acknowledges 
that he has written the present book 
as a sort of posthumous defense and 
vindication. The importance he at- 
taches to the machine-gun controversy 
is shown by the fact that about one- 
third of the book is given over to a 
discussion of this one subject, while 
other chapters are taken up with the 
production of rifles, field artillery, 
smokeless powder, a statement of the 
functions of the Army Ordnance De- 
partment, its embarrassments, criticisms, 
organization, and responsibilities for 
the lack of ordnance production by this 
country during the time of our partici- 
pation in the World War. 
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With the same adroit skill that he was 
able through many years to meet con- 
gressional criticism and committee ex- 
amination, General Crozier sets forth in 
the present volume his side of some of 
the more prominent of the controversies 
that beset him, and it must be admitted 
that, as heretofore, when one reads 
what he has to say, he is very convincing 
to the ordinary reader or to one not 
familiar with all the facts and the 
point of view of his opponents. 

The book belies its title, because it is 
not an exposition of the vital importance 
of ordnance in the war just closed, but 
is rather a defense of the administration 
of our Ordnance Department under the 
chieftainship of a man who for so 
many years was able to maintain his 
position of almost impregnability under 
several civilian secretaries of war and 
in the face of an unusual amount of 
criticism and attack from numerous 
sources. We cannot agree with the 
publishers that it “‘is one of the very 
most important” of those relating to 
America’s achievements in the war, 
but it will prove interesting reading 
to those whose chief concern may rest 


in a justification of the practical failure 
of the United States to supply its 
combatant troops with essential guns 
and equipment. 

Considerable space is devoted to 
extracts from speeches by Senator 
Chamberlain and others in criticism 
and defense of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, but some of the interesting figures 
presented by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department 
were possibly published too late to be 


included in the volume. In a speech 


in the House of Representatives by 
Hon. Wm. J. Graham the following 
figures are given: 


For 6-inch shells we expended $24,- 
189,075, and none were fired. 

For 155-mm. shells we expended 
$264,955,387. None reached the line. 

For 8-inch shells we spent $51,371,207; 
for 240-mm. shells, $24,136,867; for 
9.2 shells $54,389,377. None of these 
shells reached the firing line. 

For the construction of artillery of 
all calibers, guns, howitzers, carriages 
and limbers we expended $478,828,345, 
and there were used in combat thirty- 
nine 75-mm. anti-aircraft trucks, forty- 
eight 4.7-inch guns and carriages and 
twenty-four 8-inch howitzers and car- 
riages. 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 


W 3 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadier 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 

Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 


The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secretary, 
Major H. S. Wagner. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 


St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
E. Cronin; Secretary, Major C. S. 
Thornton. 

First Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
F. C. Endicott; Secretary, Captain W. H. 
Young. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L. 
Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain H. C. 
Brown. 


Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 
Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 
Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 


Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
FP. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G. 
Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Captain 
R. T. Taylor. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. 
Harris Pendleton; 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 
Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 
Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 
Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. Elkins. 
Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 
Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 
Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W. 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almon. 
Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H. 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain A. 
J. Punk. 
Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 
Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Colonel John 


F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 
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Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 


Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 
Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidsen: Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 
Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 
Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe. 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Captain 
Prank M. Kennedy. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel William L. Patterson; Secre- 
tary, Captain F. W. Gano. 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J.C. Williams. 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 
Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manili, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred W. 
Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller Scroggs. 
Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President- 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L. 
Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 

Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel P. L. 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 

Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 

Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
P. H. McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. 
Gluckman. 


Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, P. S. Mathews. 

Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 
Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 
Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel! 
Charles C. Clark; Secretary, Captain 
W. F. Campbell. 
Forty-seventb Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 
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Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H, 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 

Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. P.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 

Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 


Reichman; Secretary, Major L.H. Watson . 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry W. Gregg; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Henry T. Kent. 
Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L. 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 
Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel A. T. 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent. 
Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 
Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 
Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N.J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 
Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 
Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel F.R. Waltz; Secretary, Captain 
K. B. Wise. 
Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 
Hamilton. 
Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J. 
P. Smith. 
Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton. 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison “arracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 

Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; 
nel E. A. Lewis; 
Bine Plunkett. 

First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
R. M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. 
Yowell. 

Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Jerome Mandel. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Wallace 
P, Wheeler; Secretary, Captain Ray 
Henry. 

Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major F. 
A. Jones; Secretary, Lieutenant W. H. 
Dunn. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. D. Patrick; Secretary, Lieutenant 
F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain 
F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl 
Moore. 

Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, ———-; 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 

Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, ———-; 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 

Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Major Frank 
A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 

Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Battalion Commander; Secretary, Lieut- 
enant Russell H. Dudley. 
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